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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON THE 27TH, 28TH, 29TH, & 30ta OFF AUGUST, 1861. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 

MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 


AND 
MISS PALMER. 
MR. SIMs REFVES. 
MR, MONTEM SMITH, MR, SANTLEY, 


ANI AND 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR_BELLETTI. 
Solo Pianoforte, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST we oe oe MR. STIMPSON.| ConvvcTor ... oe o« MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 


Tuesday Morning. 


BLITAH cco 000 o00 000 000 000 000 000 one “000 cee ose ase cee «=| MENDELSSOHN 


Wednesday Morning. 


SAMSON cco cro. 000 000 cco 000 000. ce. 000. e6n. 000 cee 0, cre |) - HANDEL. 


Thursday Morning. 


MESSIAH oss coo cov 200 000 000 000 200 000 one 000 one ane ove HANDEL. 


Friday Morning. 
GRAND SERVICE IN D a, ase cee cee cee see ate ote eee ove © BEETHOVEN, 


MOTETTO eT eT er ee ee ee ore one HUMMEL. 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT sso ose coe coe oe cee one ase eee cee ove HANDEL: 


Tuesday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert. 


COMPRISING 

OVERTURE (Siege.of Corinth)... s+ see see ase ane see 000 ane Rossin. 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE (In G minor) ose see cee ee one MENDELSSORN, 
OVERTURE (Der Freyschutz) ... s+. sos sss soe eos ove ove ose ©) WEBER 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c, 


Wednesday Evening. : 
THE CRWATION cco aco, ceo. cas, ces cae” Wid cae ess we oe HAYDN, 
Thursday Evening A Miscellaneous Concert, 

COMPRISING 
OVERTURE (Masaniello) ooo oss see se ove ase ove ase ane ee) AUBER, 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE (In E flat) 1... se see oe ane one BreTHoven. 
GRAND FINALE fLorely) mn” ore ee 080 000 one 000 one. ose MENDELSSOHN, 
C1) ee 


OVERTURE (Guillaume eco 000 ose 00 cee ose ote coe §©=— ROSSINI, 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &o, 


Friday Evening. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS sce sso. cco ess en se cee cee “orn ce MANDEE,! 


Prices or ADMIsston TO THE Hatu.—Secured Places for the Morning Performances, 
each, £1 Is.; Unseenred Places, 10s. 6d.; Secured Places for the Evening Perfor- 
mances. 15s.; Unsecured Places, 8s.; Admission to all the Performances, and any part 
of the Hall except the Orchestra, but without the privilege of a secured seat, £5 53. 


Strancers’ CommiTTE8.—This Committee will ballot for and select places for 
parties (whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently ballot for 
their own places, Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either per- 
sonally or by letter, toGeorge Whateley, Esq., 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. No 
application can be attended to unless it be accompanied by a remittance of the full 
Price of the places required. 

LonGincs — Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments during the approaching Fes- 
tival are requested to make application, by letter, to Mr. Harrison, Music Warehouse, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

SPectaL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS have been entered into with the London and 


North Western, Great Western, Midland, West Midland, and North Staffordshire 
Railway Companies. 


‘ Procrammes containing full details of the Performances, days of Ballot for Places, 
ecial Railway Arrangements, roger hel had f" on application to Mr. Henry 
owell, Secretary to the Committee, 34 Bennett’s: Hill, Birmingham. 


J. O. MASON, Chairman, 
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EVANS’S 


GOFAL BARMONISM 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosgzy and Carne, Manu- - 


facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 





Evans's Ten-Guinea 
GRARMEBENWIBW M 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and “possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.— Boosey and Caine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans’s English 
BARMON ET SM S? 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 

At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guineas, 
with Pedals, 


Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 





including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, + 


&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ENGLISH WORKMEN.’ They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 


A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 
beg to inform the Profession that og forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated “or teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 











Just Published, in small 4to., sewed, price One Shilling, 


GARLAND OF SONGS; or, AN ENGLISH | 


LIEDERKRANZ. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Bere, Rector of Uploman, Tiverton, Devon. 
The Music of each Song is written in Mr. Curwen’s Tonic Sol-fa, as well as in the 
usual notation. 
London: Aylott and Son, 8 Paternoster Row, Depdt of the Churcli of England 
Book-Hawking Union. E is 
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Aifliiitin 





THE 


ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 


A Selection. of Classical Compositions 


PROM THE . 
ORATORIOS AND MOTETTS 


OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS, 


ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESTRAL SCORES FOR THE 


ORGAN, 


WITH! PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
RY 


J. T, STONE. 


CONTENTS: 


No. 1. Santa Maria, and Marcia Religiosa ... ...Dinorah... 
'2. Gloria in Excelsis Deo «12th Mass : 
3. Cujus Animam »Rossini. 
A {ose Tu Soluse. os «Haydn, 
*@ Gran Dio, Padre Nostro .» Meyerbeer, 
5. Splendente Te Deus ... +»-Mozart. 
6. Worthy is the Lamb «Handel, 
7. Et Resurrexit ... ov +»-Beethoven.' 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo .., ~ ..Pergolesi, 
*@ Fac ut Portem ... ... ver eee eee 0 --.Rossini. 
9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn ,,. «.- +««>Mendelssohn, 
10. Te Deum Laudamus .,. s. s+ ove -..Graun. 
11. Dies Ire, Tuba Mirum, and Rex Tremende...Requiem .., ...Mozart. 
12, How are the Mighty Fall’n,.. ... «+ oFuneral Anthem... ...Handel, 


Price 3s, each, 


MASSES, 





+. Meyerbeer, 

Mozart. 

«+sDinorah... 

ay . l.Messiah,., 

ove +. Mass in C 

; luStabat Mater” 
oeeSt, Paul ooo ove 
»Te Deum, 





London : Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W. 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas. 


The most complete, perfect, and correct edition published. Edited and revised by W- 
Dorre xt, of the Royal Academy. Preceded by a Portrait of the Composer, by J. H- 





BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL ORCHESTRA, 
EDITED BY A. LAMOTTE. 


Full Orchestra, Eight Shillings, and Septett, Five Shillings each. 


Auber 
Rossini 
Boieldieu 
Auber 
Auber 
Rossini 


No, 1. Crown Diamonds... oe Auber | No. i Domino Noir ... 


+.Herol Gazza Ladra ... 
«Auber 9, Dame Blanche 

«+. Weber 10, Masaniello ... 
5. Fra Diavolo ... «Auber 11. Part du Diable... . 
6. Der Freischiitz eee Weber 12. Guillaume Tell 


London; Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W, 


4, Oberon ore ove 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 
MISS MARIAN MOSS, 

MR. GEORGE PERREN, 
MONSIEUR SAINTON (Vio rn), 
MONSIEUR PAQUE (Viotoncerto), 
HERR MEYER LUTZ (Accompanysr), 


AND 
MONSIEUR THEODORE RITTER (Soro Pranisz), 
Wilt make a TOUR in the Provinces, Commencing 


on MONDAY, the 30TH Szepremper, 


Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Me. GEORGE DOLBY, 
No. 5 Upper Wimpole Street, W., London. 





IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.—Beethoven’s GRAND 


MASS in D, Vocal Score 8vo., printed from engraved plates, 58., postage 


free, 
Schott and Co., 159 Regent Street. 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—TO BE LET ON 
tL LEASE, with early —— these celebrated Concert Rooms, with the 


a Hanover 





Lyncu, and Sketch of his Life by G. A. Macrarren. In two didly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, lettered, &c., price 10s. 6d. each. 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words. 


New and complete edition of the Six Books in one volume. Edited, and with a Preface 
by J. W. Davison, and Portrait by Joun Lyncu. In stiff cloth, 6s.; or splendidly 
bound in crimson and gold, price 7s. 6d. 
Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
A new, complete, and cheap edition of the Eleven Sets (Thirty-Three) Mazurkas, by 
F. Cnopin. Edited and with a Preface by J. W. Davison, describing the Author’s 
Life and Compositions. Large size, stiff sides, cloth back, 8s, ; or splendidly bound in 
crimson and gold, price 10s. 6d. 
Dussek and Woelffi’s “Pius Ultra’’ and “Ne Plus 
Ultra”? Sonatas, 


As performed by Miss ARABFLLA GopparD. Edited, and with biographical and criti« 
cal Introductions, by J. W. Davison. In one volume, stiff sides, cloth back, 4s.; or 
splendidly bound in crimson and gold, price 6s, 6d. 

Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
Arranged in a complete form for Pianoforte by Henry Smakrt. 
splendidly bound in cloth, gilt, price 5s. 

Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
Arranged in a complete form for Pianoforte by Henry Smart. 
splendidly bound in cloth, gilt, price 5s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, 


For the Pianoforte, by NorpMANN, This work contains seventy-three of the best and 
most pepular Melodies, 2s. 6d. in paper cover ; or, beautifully bound in cloth, lettered, 


~~ 


Large size, 3s.; or 


Large size, 38,; or 


to view may be obtained of Messrs. Foster, 54 Pall Mall. 


‘Ataini 
Particulars and cards 


OUDOIR OPERA COMPANY.— This Company, 
comprising Miss F. Thirlwall, Madame Winter, Signor Borrani, and Mr. 
Melchor Winter, will lude their Engag t at Newcastle-under-Lyme on Satur- 
day, August 3rd, and will appear on Monday, August 5th, and during the week, at 
Crewe, Nantwich, Sandbach, Whitchurch, Congleton, and Market Drayton ; they are 
also engaged on the 12th at Eccleshall, 13th at Stone, and 14th at Stafford, 
All letters to be addressed to Mr. Melchor Winter, Boudoir Opera Company,” 
Nantwich, up to the 10th, and after at Stafford, 











Mss ALICE DODD gives Finishing Lessons in Sing- 
‘ ing at No. 10 Charles Street, Manchester Square, where aj} communications 
for Provincial Engagements can be addressed. 





FINCHAM, Orean-prre Maker, Voicer, and TUNER, 
110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


e 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 





Antwerr.—There is to be a brilliant musical festival in this 
city on the 19th of August. The first part of the programme 
will comprise Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica and Mendelssohn's Wal- 
purgisnacht. Native art is to be represented by a Christmas song 
for eight voices by Orlando Lassus. There are to be solos as 
well, and the whole is to wind up with Handel’s magnificent 





gilt edges, price 5s. 
London: Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W. 





ODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZERS METHOD | 

) FOR THE VIOLIN.—BOOSEY and SONS’ New Edition (music size), | 
ae this day, price 3s. 6d. Also, for the Violin, Kreutze-’s 40 Studies, Is. Gd.; 
iorillo’s 36 Caprices, 18. 6d.; Rode’s 25 Studies, 1s. 6d+ New editions, corrected by 


W. Watson. 
London: Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W. : 


“ Hallelujah.” At present the chorus consists of 100 female and 
200 male members, besides 60 children. The orchestra numbers 
450 performers. Mlle. Artdt will sing two solos in the Walpur- 
gisnacht, and Herr Joachim will play Beethoven's Violin-concerto. 

Mounicu.—Gliick’s Orfeo is in active rehearsal, and is to be 
produced almost immediately. 
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Rebictos. 


t —+— 
«La Circassienne”—opera, by D. F. E. AuseER—( Addison, 
Hollier and Lucas) 
(Concluded.) 

The themes which, in part or in whole, were quoted from the 
first book of Favourite Airs (“arranged,” after his manner, by 
Mr. W. H. Cattcorr) in our last number, afford a tolerably 

ood idea of the melodic invention by which this last opera 
of Auber is distinguished. The second book opens with an 
air (“Je tremble et je veux”) which now and then reminds 
us of the opening chorus of Gustave, besides being in the 
same key (G major). It is extremely graceful throughout. 
The next piece—a duet (“Si l'amour fut coupable ”), is of 
4 more ofdinary character. The third—a prayer (“ Pour 
eux aux cieux ”)—seems beautiful, in spite of one very queer 
progression :— 

















~The fourth number—an air (“Reviens mon bien su- 
préme ”)— beginning thus (we cite only the melody )— 




















vu 
is pretty, sparkling, effective, and thoroughly Auberish (the 
last in itself a recommendation). Then comes an air with 
chorus (“ Pauvres nouvelles”), embodying a captivating 
waltz-theme, from which we borrow the second melodic 


section :— 
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Poor Jullien would have delighted in this, and have “ popu- 
larised” it in his hearty and incomparable way. He might, 
indeed, have written it, for it is quite in the manner of his 
own best waltzes, An air (“Isabelle la cruelle”), which 
follows this, is cheerful and brilliant; but the piece that 
comes after it —a chorus (“ L’esclave fidéle”), commencing 
thus: — 


Andante con moto, —_— ee 
p—- aog 






































is doubly welcome, as another bit of genuine “ Auber.” The 
last piece—a duet with chorus, opening thus :— 


Tempo di marcia. 





7 





2 
e . T cae 





Ye) 
and containing the subjoined characteristic second theme:— 














is vigorous and spirited from end to end. 

So much for the two books of Favourite Airs—by the 
standard of which of course our readers, lacking implicit 
faith in the “arranger,” will not judge Auber’s new work, 
but merely accept them for what they are worth, as easy and 
convenient adaptations for the school and drawing-room. 

Besides the above, we have still more of the Circassienne 
to dispose of. This may be done briefly. M. Ascuer con- 
tributes a brilliant, showy “ Fantaisie-caprice,” addressed 
to virtuost proper, into which some of the most sterling 
melodies (the waltz, as a matter of course, included) are 
ingeniously and effectively woven. This is decidedly one of 
its composer’s most successful concert-pieces. J. SrRauss 
(whoever that gentleman may be) has “ dished up” a set of 
“ Quadrilles” trom the liveliest tunes to be singled out, 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, is destined to be 
frequently heard in our fashionable (and non-fashionable) 
drawing-rooms, as accompaniment to that healthy and sti- 
mulating practice of Terpsichore’s art to which our young 
ladies (and our young gentlemen) from high to low are so 
immoderately inclined. The same felicitously named con- 
tributor has done further service in the same cause by a 
“ Valse brillante,” based upon the air, “A nous les delices 
des cieux,” with the waltz-theme alluded to in the present 
number as “trio;’ while M. Paut Henrion has followed 
his example in a “ Polka brillante,” &c., in which more than 
one of the best melodies enacts a bustling and lively part. 
Lastly (we suppose only for the present), M. Le CuarPen- 
TIER treats us to a “ Petite fantaisie,” in which three of the 
“ motivi” successively appear in a sufficiently alluring guise. 
And this “ Petite Fantaisie” is numbered “Op. 238!” 
Shade of Czerny !—why dost thou not return, and out of 
the ghost-music in Zhe Corsican Brothers fashion thine 
Op. 1115?” 


“ Sweet Summer”—duet for soprano and contralto — words 
and music by James Lea Summers —( Addison Hollier, 
and Lucas). 

A short time since, if memory serves us, we spoke very 
favourably of some pianoforte pieces by Mr. Summers. The 
duet before us may be praised even more unreservedly. 
Not only is the melody sweet and flowing, the “ voicing” 
good, and the accompaniment both correct and elegant ; it 
has, in addition to these desirable qualifications, a strong 
poetical feeling— which is fully borne out, on the other 
hand, by the unaffectedly earnest lines to which the music 
is set, 


“ Cecilia Polka”— by J. Stzrte (Smith and Whinkup), 


We have an idea that this polka has already been reviewed. 
Nevertheless we are not sorry, if that be the case, to repeat 
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(what we must have said at first) that it is a very excellent 
polka. Why, by the way, does Mr. Steele omit—at the 
repetition (page 5)—what is really the best passage in the 
whole, viz., the passage with the florid bass, which so effec- 
tively varies the second theme (page 2)? 


“ Pilgrim's Chorus from * Téinnhauser’”—as a duet for 
the pianoforte —by Tuxopore Maus—(Ashdown and 
Parry). 

We doubt if Herr Richard Wagner —who abominates 

“hammer-music” (pianoforte music)— would be greatly 

pleased with the essentially key-boardish variations in ar- 

peggios which Herr Maus (pronounce Mouse) has allotted 
to the right-hand performer, as accompaniment to the 
severer and simpler strain of the Musician of the Zukunft. 

We, for our own part, see no harm in it. 


“ This is the Birthday of my Love”—part-song for four 
voices — by ArrHur Henry Brown, organist of Brent- 
wood, Essex (J. H. Jewell). 

The words to this really new, and for the most part tho- 

roughly well-written part-song, are so healthy that we mutt 

quote them :— 

“This is the birth-day of my love, 
Then banish care and sorrow; 

To-day shall mirth and pleasure reign, 
Though grief should come to-morrow, 

“My Love draws near with airy tread, 
And glances shy and sweet: 

Sing, little birds, above her head; 
Bloom, flowers, beneath her feet. 

“The happy earth is once a year 
Drest out in Spring’s array ; 

But when my lady walks abroad, 
With me ’tis ever May. 

“ This is the birthday,” &c. 


The name of the poet is Sir J. Bland Burgess; the date 
of the poem, A.p. 1780. We wish there were more of such 
simple, unstudied verse, for our part-song composers in A.D. 
1861. 


“Our Sister May”—Ballad—Words by G. Montacur 
Davis, Esq., B.A.— Music by W. H. Eayres (Robert 
W. Ollivier). 

Though the melody is somewhat hacknied in character this 
song is by no means wanting in true expression. The words, 
too, are excellent of their kind. Here we have an example 
of a ballad containing nothing new either from poet or mu- 
sician, and yet nothing to blame, because nothing that is not 
graceful and well written. 


“ The Star of Home” — Ballad —Words by Cuartes Swain 
— Music by B. Home (Home and Addison, Manchester ; 
Home and Son, Liverpool ; Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 
London). 


Mutato nomine, and what is said of the joint productions of 
Messrs. Montague Davis and Eayres will exactly apply to 
the joint production of Messrs. Swain and Home. 


—— OO 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS, 


(From our own Correspondent). 

Mapame Viarpor has been playing Fides in Le Prophéte, with 
M. Gueymard; and her receptions have been in the highest 
degree warm. Some critics complain, however, that her voice is 
much the worse for wear, and that her efforts to give it the sem- 
blance of undiminished amplitude and power betray her into 
exaggeration and that sort of fruitless exertion which is popular] 

known as “ great cry and little wool.” There has been an artistic 








“splicing match” at the Grand Opera. The distinguished dan- 
seuse, Mile. Zina Richards, has performed the most important step 
of her career—a lifelong pas de deux—with a M. Merante, member 
of the same establishment. 

In the absence of Parisian news I will give vou a few scraps of 
foreign fact and humour. Of course you have your eyes on the 
approaching music-feast in that charming little nest «f media- 
valism, the ancient city of Nuremberg. ‘The fine old primitive 
race who inhabit the town and its environs have opened their 
hospitable many-gubled houses to the singers about to flock thither, 
and to whom they offer, with the generosity of a bygone time, 
free commons and quarters, and free carriage to boot, to the 
Tonhalle (not townhall), an immense music-hall extemporised for 
the occasion, and capable of containing 15,000 persons. The 
timber carcase alone has cost the Nurembergers 17,000 florins, 
and the total amount spent hitherto on the festival is reckoned at 
47,000 florins. ‘The committee had sent a polite invitation to the 
King of Bavaria to be present on this grand occasion; but that 
sovereign sent back an equally polite refusal, or rather excuse, pre- 
tending that the care of his health summoned him elsewhere, namely 
to the baths of Scheveninjen. What a plague ails the poten- 
tates of Europe, that they are all so anxieus about their healths! 
Are they freshening themselves up agsinst some approaching 
tustle? Is the battle of Armageddon at hand? Is it —Cum- 
ming? But to return to Nuremberg. It was announced in 
several journals that M. Franz Lachner would have the chief 
directorship of the festival. But now this is contradicted, and it 
is said there will be no chief director, but that every composer will 
direct the execution of his own work.—At Breslau there is an 
Academy of Music which, having reached the other day its hun- 
dredth year, celebrated the event in a very proper manner by 
performing Israel in Egypt, with which people there are not quite 
so familiar as we are. ‘Che impression this great work produced 
was all the more profound. On the same occasion Mendels- 
sohn’s 114th Psalm was executed.—Apropos of Germans and 
their music, their popular poet, Miiller von der Werra, has 
just founded an organ (i.e. journal) to represent the interests of 
the Lieder-tafeln (vocal associations), after the example of the 
French Orphéon. 

There is to be a festival, as you doubtless know, at Antwerp, on 
the 19th of the current month. Already more than a hundred 
ladies and two hundred gentlemen have signified their willingness 
to assist in the chorus ; and sixty church choristers (boys) will be 
joined to them; so that, with the orchestra, the number of per- 
formers will reach 450. The violinist, Joachim, will take part in 
the performances, as also will the vocalist Mlle. Artot. 

Since the above was written for the art world of Paris, the 
Conservatoire Imperial de Musique et de Declamation has been 
awarding its prizes to the successful competitors in a series of 
grand ordeals which by annual custom the pupils trained under 
its auspices undergo. What concerns you chiefly being any 
artists of promise whom this great obatisiatan establishment 
may have given to the world of music, I will commence with 
that branch. In singing, therefore, I will state at once that the 
first prize had among the men two claimants, M. Caron, a pupil of 
M. Laget, and M. Morére, a pupil of M. Révial; and among the 
women one only was found worthy of it, namely, Mlle. Marie 
Ciso, a pupil of M. Révial. The lady named last, to whom also 
was awarded the prize for Opéra Comique — the triul piece having 
been La Part du Diuble — made a very strong impression on the 
judges. She is, in the first place, pretty, and elegant in her ap- 
pearance and deportment. As to her vocal qualifications they are 
accuracy of intonation, gracefulness of expression, and careful 
finish in every detail. a voice, however, trembles in the exe- 
cution of passages, as though from fatigue, and knowing critics 
say that the “ pose” of her voice is not all that might be desired. 
She is a good actress, and shows great taste in her dress, which 
goes a long way towards prepossessing an audience. But Mlle. Ciso 
can bardly be regarded in the light of a mere pupil, being already 
an artist of some experience. She is, no doubt, destined to take a 
rominent rank in her profession, Of the two male prize men I 
otis named, the first, M. Caron, is a barytone verging on the tenor. 
He is well versed in the resources of his art, and sings with ani- 
mation. His face is good, too, as regards expression. M. Morére 
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isa tenor with a pleasant quality of voice, what you may call a 
pretty voice, sings with taste, and exhibits undoubted marks of 
talent. Another lady was deemed deserving of the first prize for 
opéra comigue, besides the one I have mentioned — Mlle. Balbi. 
She appeared in a fragment of Le Caid. Her personal appear- 
ance is engaging, and her manner graceful — both in the highest 
degree, which, no less than a sweet voice (“soft and low”), are 
excellent things in woman. ‘The latter excellence specially 
distinguished by the poet Mlle. Balbi hath; and, moreover, she 
sings true, with unexceptionable judgment, and her notes are of a 
pearly quality. As an actress she is also fully up to the mark, The 
second prize for women in this department had three claimants, 
Mlle. Reboux, who, in the part of Gertrude in the Maitre de Cha- 
pelle, sang und played delightfully ; Mlle. Rolin, who showed herself 
in Les Porcherons a graceful and expressive singer, if not much of 
en actress; and though last, most emphatically not least, Mlle. 
imon, who played in the Etoile du Nord, and perfectly astonished 
ler audience by her self-possession. She has good qualities, but 
letrays too much effort. ‘The first man’s prize for opéra comique 
was won in a canter by M. Capoul, the same who I have told you 
was engaged to appear at the Salle Favart. He approved himself 
a charming actor, and has a tenor voice of clear and resonant 
guality, and with that power of touching the feelings which the 
French mean when they talk of an organe sympathique. Evi- 
dently a fine career is open to this gentleman. The second prize 
nan was M, Gerézer, a barytone of agreeable quality, very intelli- 
pent, with good expression, but with a good deal of hard work before 
him if he wishes to make the most of his abilities. So much for 
what was chiefly interesting in the vocal competition. Come we 
to the instrumental contest, merely the main results of which will 
suffice. ‘The first man’s prize for pianoforte playing was taken by 
M. Bernard, a pupil of M. Laurent, and G. M. Lavignae, in- 
structed by M. Marmontel ; the second man’s prize was awarded 
to M. Emmanuel, another pupil of the master just named. Mlles. 
Lechesne and Blanc, pupils of M. Lecouppey, and Mile. Peschel, 
pupil of M. Henri Herz, received the first woman’s prize, and 

Illes. Bessaignet, pupil of Mad. Farranc, and Deshoys, pupil of 
Mad. Coche, the second. Violoncello: first prize—Rabaud, pupil 
of M. Franchomme ; second—Loys, pupil of ditto. Violin: first 
prize—Will.ume, pupil of M. Massart, Mlle. Castellan, pupil of 
M. Alard, and Jacob, pupil of M. Massart; second prize—Lelong, 
pupil of M. Sauzaz. 

I shall not trouble you with any of the particulars of the com- 
petitions for declamation. All the candidates were lamentably 
mediocre, and there is no promise this year in the land of any 
future celebrity of the dramatic sort; or, if there be, the Conserva- 
toire has not had the rearing of the germ. A son of the celebrated 
Beauvallet obtained an honourable mention. He is good-looking 
and lively, but as yet has no pretension to be considered in the 
light of an actor. The ladies were the best, but it is a superiority 
worth little enough. 


a 


MUSIC AT BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tus week I write to tell you that I have almost nothing to say’ 
There is no subject of importance to engross the musical mind, 
and my letter will be a thing of shreds and patches —a collection 
of inconsiderate trifles. The only thing to recommend it will be 
its shortness. 

At this period, critics and correspondents are driven to their 
wit’s ends. Some of them have not far to go, it is true ; but still 
the fact is not a pleasant one, particularly if— Oh, that I should 
mention such a mercenary consideration ! — they are paid by the 
article, and not regularly engaged. They have really nothing on 
which to employ their pens. ‘The Muses are now enjoying their 
annual siesta, and, with the “dead season,” the demon of ennui 
Paes through the streets and permeates ‘every pluce of resort. 

eople pack up their traps, and rush off to some watering-place, 
or pitch their tent in some country spot as far as possible from 
Berlin, which appears to be an enviable place of residence in the 
Winter months alone. Even to the visitor, Berlin, despite its many 
attractions, does not at present appear in a very favourable light. 











The theatres royal are closed, and if a stranger would visit any of 
the localities worth seeing in the environs, he can do so only by 
running the chance of being choked, suffocated, and blinded by 
whirlwinds of dust and sand, which would not disgrace the Great 
Desert itself, 

Among the places of amusement still open, I may mention 
the Friedrich-Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater, at which M. Offen- 
bach’s operas are being performed. ‘Then, too, there is Kroll’s 
Theatre, where the “ star” in the ascendant for the moment is a 
certain Herr Wack, who possesses a tolerable baritone, and has 
been favourably received in Auber’s Zampa. Another of Auber’s 
operas, Le Serment, has been revived at the above establishment. 
It was first introduced to a Berlin audience, years ago, at the old 
KGnigstidtisches Theater, but has never been performed since. 
The mode in which it wasgiven the other evening was very far from 
pertect.— Herr Gustav Bock, the well-known musical publisher, 
lately had the Knight’s Cross of the Order of Wasa bestowed upon 
him by the King of Sweden, and his Majesty of Prussia has Just 
granted him the permission to wear it—While visiting, a short 
time ago, the cemetery in which Ludwig Rellstab is buried, I saw 
the monument erected over his grave. It is six feet high, with a 
granite tablet, on which is the admirable medallion of the de- 
ceased, by Hagen, while beneath it is the inscription:—“ Lud. 
Heinrich Rellstab, born the 13th April 1799. died the 28th No- 
vember 1860."— According to report, the Royal Opera-house will 
re-open on the 2nd August with Carl M. Weber’s Oberon. It 
strikes me, however, from what I have heard from several persons, 
generally well-informed on such matters, that report is incorrect. 
—I have now fairly exhausted my budget of news. It is the time 
of year, and not your Correspondent, who is to blame for the 
dearth of intelligence. Till next week—or perhaps till a yet more 
remote period— VALE. 


—S<S 


A LETTER ABOUT CHOPIN.* 


My Dear S1r,—I have read with lively interest the letters which 
M. Barbedette has devoted to Chopin and his works, The striking 
points in the man and the musician are faithfully reproduced. M. Bar- 
bedette admires Chopin, and, what is more, loves him. Being imbued 
with two such sentiments, he might be expected to perform his task well, 
and he has done so. His articles are sure to be appreciated by the pro- 
fessors of the piano and the students who habitually read the Ménéstrel, 
in which they find some admirable instruction, It was no ea-y matter 
to analyse the music of Chopin, for every one of his works is a complex 
production in the composite style ; the plan and outline being far from 
apparent. I do not mean by this to say that Chopin’s works are deficient 
in inspiration, that his style is strained and labcured, or that his nature 
was not true and impulsive ; but that same nature of his contained so 
many elements! A sentiment of clegance and delicate refinement 
amounting to coquetry; ingenuous frankness, full of abandon; capri- 
cious fits of gaiety and folly; accents of profound grief; an elevated 
and believing soul; a weakly and voluptuous temperament; a sickly 
sensibility; a fine and exquisite mind, are all mixed up and confounded 
in Chopin, forming a unity at once admirable and eccentric. This is 
a fact which M. Barbedette has clearly perceived, and he has introduced 
into his analysis a number of reflections very remarkable for their 
justice. 

As you perceive, my dear Editor, I do not take up my pen for the 
purpose of criticising a criticism. Such a course would be all the less 
becoming in me, as I myself am a critic, and it would be easy to inflict 
upon me just retaliation. I wish, with your permission and that of M. 
Barbedette, merely to point out an omission in the latter’s articles ; 
though, after all, it is not an omission, since the fact I desire to submit 
to your notice is mentioned,—only sufficient stress is not laid upon it. 
M. Barbedette, when referring to Chopin, has spoken at great length of 
the love of one’s native country. This noble sentiment has inspired 
him to write two noble and touching pages, which must stiil be in the 
minds of all your readers. Let us examine how far this sentiment 
affected Chopin. “He did not study,” says M. Barbedctte “to be 

a national musician. Like all true national poets, he sang, without 
fixed design and without preconcerted plan, whatever his inspiration 
dictated most spontaneously ; and thus it is that in his songs there 
springs up, without care and without effort, the most idealised form of 
national genius.” A few lines further on, M. Barbedette adds : * After 





* Translated from Le Ménéstrel. 
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having become a Parisian, Chopin did not cease to keep up his relations 
with his native land, though absent from it. We follow the trace of 
this in the numerous melodies which circulate under his name in Poland,— 
melodies which he adapted to certain patriotic songs of his country, and 
which he sent there as pledges that he still recollected it.” 

I stop at this last sentence, The portion which I have underlined 
expresses an undoubted fact; as to the other, I have, I confess, some 
trouble in comprehending the meaning which Mr. Barbedette attaches 
to it. 

For my part, I know (and I will proceed to tell you how I know it) 
that Chopin composed a number of songs, and not melodies adapted to 
patriotic songs, but original songs, which have become popular in Po- 
land; it isa singular thing, too, that his country which sings them is 
ignorant that he was the author, or, at least, was ignorant of it before 
his death. I know that, during the latter years of his life, Chopin 
fondly entertained the idea of collecting and publishing his songs, as 
well as a collection of national airs. This I can certify. Alas! his 
plan, like so many plans formed by men, men of genius as well as 
simple mortals, here below, was never realised. 

M. Barbedette is well acquainted with his Chopin; he is deeply 
versed in most of what he said and did; let him allow me to instruct 
him fully concerning the circumstance I have mentioned above. I was 
an old acquaintance of Chopin, when he took up his residence, for a 
lengthened period, in the Square d’Orléans, where I have lived during 
twenty years, We met very frequently, and not without interchanging 
kindly words, as well as, sometimes, criticisms and opinions on art and 
artists, Chopin was too much a man of the world, and possessed too 
much good taste to offend the feelings of persons who had musical 
sympathies different from his own. He first of all established the 
points of contact, and then, with infinite cleverness, seasoned with a 
slight dash of epigram, maintained a system of reservation on the dis- 
puted points. Frequently, when you thought you had him at your 
mercy, he escaped from you; he glided from your grasp, with incom- 
parable address —nay, I will even say, grace. He was like his own 
music. It was necessary to know him intimately before you could 
appreciate him, just as, in order to appreciate all the worth of his 
music, you had to make it a subject of profound study. It was no 
easy thing to approach the man, any more than his music. There 
was something of the sensitive plant in one and in the other. I speak 
according to my own impressions, 

One evening, Chopin and myself met in the foyer of the Ita- 
lian Opera. ‘This was somewhere in 1847 or 1848, He told me 
there was an empty stall in the orchestra next to his own, and advised 
me to take it. Ididso, Jl Matrimonio was being performed. I do 
not know why I had fancied Chopin could not like such music, because, 
in the first place, it was Italian, and then because it was so easy, so 
simple, so flowing in style, so limpid, and so natural, that it struck me 
as diametrically opposed to his. He, on his part, imagined that it could 

not please me. Judge, my dear Editor, what must have been the sur- 
prise of both of us when we discovered that we were both enthusias- 
tically fond of it! Our mutual suspicion greatly amused us, 

“ Ah! what a master-piece,” said Chopin. ‘“ What an adorable com- 
poser is this Cimarosa! How he imparts a value to the slightest trifles, 
to the simplest modulations! What grace! What fertility! What 
riches! Did you remark the minor phrase in the finale of the first act? 
It is the only one in the entire act. How full of charm is that phrase 
in A minor!” 

“ How pleased I am to hear you speak thus,” I observed. “I 
thought—” 
oe“ And what great delight I experienced,” he replied, “ at finding you 
eel and admire such a work.” 

_ After the performance, we proceeded towards our respective dwell- 
ings in the Rue St. Lazare. We walked slowly; he leaned upon my 
arm, and we spoke without the least restraint. The ice between us 
was broken. He communicated to me his most inward thoughts con- 
cerning the old masters, and certain composers of the day as well. 

“ How right you are,” he remarked, ‘to undertake the defence of 
so-and-so! but—” 

There was a “but;” if it was a criticism, it implied, also, an 
eulogium. 

“ Chopin,” I said to him, “ will you allow me to ex 
although it may, perhaps, be very indiscreet?” hatreds: 

“ What is it?” 

“ Would you consent to give me your biography? We live in the 
same house. I would come to your apartments two or three successive 
mornings. I would take down from your dictation all you choose to 
mci or epee your masters, your studies, your compositions, your 

“ My travels?” he observed, interrupting me, 


“T am always travel- 
ling. Iam only at Paris en passant.” . 








He then related the following anecdote in reference to his passport: 
—Some weeks previous to the Revolution of 1830, he was in Poland, 
where he had long charmed the Russians and his own countrymen by 
his double talent as a composer and a virtuoso. Suddenly he was seized 
with a desire to travel. He intended to go through Italy, but, while he 
was at Vienna, the news of the insurrection of several provinces ia 
the Peninsula caused him to change his route, if not his resolution. He 
asked for a passport for London. The desire, however, of seeing Paris, 
and the still greater desire of seeing our musical celebrities there (above 
all, Cherubini), induccd him to visit France; so he had the words 
“ Passant par Paris” added on his passport. 

“ You see, he continued, “ that I am here only as a bird of passage, 
No matter; I shall be delighted to render you acquainted with my 
biography, and you may be assured of one fact: several persons have 
made the same request, but I have always refused them.” 

It was settled that I should go and see him the next day but one, 
The moment I entered his room, he said,— 

“Since you are about to become my historian, I must inform you 
that people do not know half the works I have composed.” 

He then went on to tell me of the number of songs and national 
airs he had written, and which his countrymen sang without being 
aware these compositions were his, As you may easily fancy, my dear 
Editor, such an announcement made a deep impression on me, and I 
carefully entered it among my notes. 

At the period of which I am speaking, Chopin did not exactly know 
his age, for I find in my notes that he was born at Zelazowo-Wala, 
about 1810. “It is impossible for us,” I wrote, “to give more exactly 
the date of his birth, He himself could only fix approximatively tho 
day on which he first saw the light, by a watch sent him, in 1820, by 
Mad, Catalani, and on which were engraved the words, “ Given by 
Mad. Catalani to young Frederick Chopin, aged ten years.”—This, by 
the way, leads us to suppose that, in his boyhood, he was a little pro- 
digy, a fact, however, of which he did not boast.—To return to Chopin’s 

e. M. Barbedette asserts that he was born on the 1st March, 1810. 
M. Fétis, in the new edition of his Biographie universelle des Musiciens, 
fixes on the 8th March in the same year as the correct date. 

However this may be, I wrote Chopin’s biography from his own 
dictation. Ikept it in my portfolio until after his decease, which took 
place on the 17th October 1849, M. de Lamennais, who had become the 
chief editor of a republican paper —La Tribune, as far as 1 can remem- 
ber—asked me for the manuscript, that he might publish it in his 
journal. I gave it him. ‘The journal, however, suddenly stopped, and 
I took the biography to the Opinion Publique, in which it appeared, on 
the 23rd November ensuing, without the author’s name. I trust that 
M. Barbedette will excuse me if the supposition I am about to make is 
incorrect, but I have reason to believe that my sketch of Chopin met 
his eye, for independently of the somewhat vague manner in which the 
popular songs are mentioned, I find in the articles, of Le Ménestrel 
certain details, especially that about the passport, of which other bio- 
graphers have said nothing. 

M. Barbedette has judged Chopin correctly. Chopin’s nature was 
most rare and exquisite, but it moved in a restricted sphere. Even in 
the works of Weber we feel the horizon diminished around us ; we 
experience somewhat of the oppression caused by the sight of lofty 
mountains, where great and dazzling effects follow deep shadows and 
fantastic apparitions, Except Beethoven and Rossini, despite the pecu- 
liar shades of difference in their genius, there are scarcely any com- 
posers who breathe and flourish in the full height of the sun, Chopin 
leads us into a region full of melancholy and mystery. But we cannot 
remain there long ; we experience a feeling of suffocation ; we gasp for 
air. Persons suffering from some diseases seek out shaded and solitary 
walks : an extensive view causes them to turn giddy. 

J. D’OrtiGve. 


— SS — 


Frankrort.—The magnets of the Italian Operatic Company at 
resent here—writes the Theater-Bilden aus dem Frankfurter Theater- 
ben—are the two sisters Marchisio, who possess all the qualities 
requisite to enable them to shine as stars of the first magnitude. We 
felt convinced of this after sceing them in the Trovatore and Norma. 
It seems as though nature had endowed them with voices especially 
adapted for the modern opera of the Italians, who in nearly all their 
productions require two singers like the sisters Marchisio, namely, 3 
soprano of great compass and perfectly cultivated, such as that which 
Mlle. Carlotta possesses, and a real mezzu-soprano, like that of Mlle. 
Barbara. In the Trovatore, Mile. Carlotta sustained the part of 
Leonora, and Mlle. Barbara that of Azucena. The former represented 
Leonora exactly as the povt conceived the character. Adhering closely 
to its poetical features, she displayed deep fecling and noble passion, 
both enhanced by vigour and geniality, as well as by a happy union of 
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the tone and the thought. The dramatic nature of the music and action 
was manifested in so artistic a manner, that the audience admired the 
genius of the artist as much when she was singing the tender bravura 
airs, as When she was rendering the tragic scene. Everything she did 
was marked by the same truth and intensity, not to speak of the vocal 
excellence. That sucha performance, apart from its vocal power, should 
entrance the public, was inevitable. It was generally acknowledged 
that Mlle. Carlotta bore a strong resemblance to Sophia Cruvelli, one 
of the greatest favourites who ever visited Frankfort. The part of 
Azucena, in the hands of Mile, Barbara Marchisio, was every way 
admirable. However great this lady may be as a singer, she struck us 
as being greater as an actress. Whatever romantic and tragic effects 
could be lavished on the character, were fully at the command of this 
fair singer, with her magnificent voice and her magnificent passion. 
Especially grand were the two pictures Azucena draws of the death she 
beheld her mother suffer at the blazing stake, and to which she herself 
is doomed. Her plastic and dramatic power was, in this instance, 
almost worthy of Rachel herself, Mlle. Barbara represented, too, as far 
as the part would allow, triumphant maternal love, with such force and 
feeling, that the audience fancied they had another Ristori before their 


eyes. 

The Norma of Mlle, Carlotta Marchisio was, if possible, more signifi- 
cant,or rather more artistic, then her Leonora, There is something over- 
powering in the picture of Norma, as pourtrayed by this lady, and its 
component parts, mighty passion, glowing revenge, and fond, warm 
love, stand out prominently, while the singing is always suited to the 
emotion which has to be expressed. In addition to this, the touching 
voice of the singer, uniting in itself every charm, her uncommon 
power of moderating its strength, her splendid execution, and the in- 
tensity of her portamento, were all so harmoniously combined, that the 
audience stood entranced, In the first and third acts, especially in the 
last finale, the artist was really inimitable, and also in the “ Casta 
diva” scene, which she rendered with poetic fervour. In the great 
scene of the second act, on the contrary, she allowed the actress to 
stand forth with greater prominence than the vocalist, and here 
we had an opportunity of noting two qualities in which most 
singers are deficient, namely, harmony and symmetry. She 
threw an especial charm into the duet with Adalgisa. The ir- 
resistible and magic influence she still exercises upon Pollio in the 
hour of separation, and the power of maternal love in the scene where 
Norma is about to kill her children—were all worthy the highest praise. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the applause was enthusiastic, and 
all but unprecedented. Mlle. Barbara Marchisio was an Adalgisa 
par excellence, rich in poetic fervour, as a priestess, worthy of Norma, 
and yet displaying scarcely aught but innocence, mildness, and devo- 
tion. Every one was delighted with the sweetness and natural charm of 
her superb voice, which, however, when the situation requires it, can 
rise so easily to the highest dramatic power, just as though it were 
mere child’s play. The duets, “ Mira Norma,” and “ Si fin all’ ore,” 
sung by the two sisters, were never given with more unity or greater 
perfection, 

The performance of II Barbiere di Siviglia was interesting, from the 
fact that the finest singer took the smallest part—Marcelina; but, thanks 
to her eminent talent, Mile. Carlotta did great things with very little. 
Mile. Barbara, on the other hand, displayed in the character of Rosina 
such wealth of vocal power, that we really envied it. Her singing of 
Rossini’s music was 8 triumph of art. The grand air, “ Una voce 
poco fa,” in the first act, was in itself a charming genre picture, and the 
fair artist expressed in it, with brilliant tones, all the humour, with an 
irony that Rossini could conceive. For the lesson scene at the piano, 
the grand duet from Rossini’s Mathilda di Shabran was selected — a 
sparkling composition, rendered by the sisters with a degree of artistic 
unity and excellence such as is possessed only by the most gifted Italian 
bravura singers. The two fair vocalists were here enabled to display 
every grace, every art in the bravura style, The whole impersonation 
of Rosina was admirably kept up by Mile, Barbara, and we were at 
a loss whether to admire the vivacity and significance of her acting, or 
her grand and magnificent vocalisation. When we reflect that Mlle. 
Barbara is as great in serious as in comic opera, the reader may form 
an idea of the high position she occupies in the domain of art. 


<> 





f _Bionpix AT THE CrystTaL Panace,—M. Blondin has fairly outdone 
himself, His last performance took place in the central transept, where a 
stage had been erected, and a short rope stretched from tressels placed 
about eight feet from the ground. At three o’clock M. Blondin ap: 
peared, first as a galley slave heavily shackled, with his feet in baskets ; 
next he appeared in huge wooden shoes, and then entered upon stilts 
(being evidently much more embarrassed in these appendages when on 
terra firma than when elevated on his elastic cord). In these different 


incumbrances he danced, leaped, threw summersaults, and bounded 
with the most astonishing ease and in the most graceful manner. The 
stilt performance was very clever, especially the descent and ascent of 
the steep incline of the rope—a feat both hazardous and exhausting. 
His exploits with a chair were, perhaps, the most pleasing of all, The 
ease and certainty with which he maintained himself on it in every 
variety of position, sometimes the chair being poised on the rope by 
only a single leg, elicited great applause. But as a violinist and drum- 
mer, with his musical performances he outdid everything else. He ac- 
tually led the band in Guillaume Tell with his violin while turning sum- 
mersaults backwards and forwards, without missing a note, and with as 
much apparent ease as if he had been at his place in the orchestra. 
Unfortunately, while playing his antics as well as his music, his bow 
caught in the rope, and, being unable at the moment to extricate it, he 
dashed his violin to the ground with a force that broke it into fragments, 
He then kept up a deafening roar with his drum while continuing his 
evolutions, and the applause might be said to positively shake the 
building. Without his pole he then danced a hornpipe and cut Cathe- 
rine wheels backwards and forwards, without using his hands, and then, 
bowing to the company, ran off. In a few minutes he appeared on his 
platform near the roof, and at once began to travel his perilous path. 
He tied his pole on to the rope, and then suspended himself by one foot. 
Having put on his sack and blindfolded himself, he proceeded back 
again, and made several slips, which elicited screams from the fairer 
portion of his spectators. This closed the performance, which appeared 
to afford universal satisfaction. The upper series of fountains played 
for a short time, and the band of the Coldstream Guards, together with 
that of the company, played during the afternoon. This is said to be 
the only performance of Blondin on the low rope, but from the evident 
delight it afforded to all who witnessed it, and as the weather evidently 
deterred many from being present, we think a repetition of thejexhibition 
would prove acceptable and advantageous 
—<—oo 


MUSIC AT SOUTHEND. 
(From a stray Correspondent.) 


My Dear Woriv,—No doubt you will be surprised to hear 
from me, in this unaristocratic guartier. ‘The fact of it is, I was 
beginning to get very tired of the gaieties of London, and sighed 
for green lanes and sea breezes. Hearing that Southend was a 
very retired place, famous for these desiderata, I arrived here on 
the 27th, and on coming down into the coffee-room on Monday 
morn, I perceived by a programme that a concert was to take 
place in the hotel I was staying at. Now, as my bedroom was 
; close to the concert-room, I thought the best thing I could 

o was to go to the concert, particularly as some novelties were 
announced, and some favourites were to sing. A very charming 
selection of music it was, and, strange to say, all the pieces were 

iven in the order advertised, The concert was held by Mr. P. Van 
Toorden, who was the factotum of the evening, for he played, he 


sung, and he conducted, and I must do him the justice to say he 
did all well—indeed, I may say very well. The novelties were 
Louise Stella, a very pretty girl, with a charmingly fresh mezzo 
soprano voice. She sung three times during the concert, with 
much taste, feeling, and expression. Her rendering of Benedict's 
“ By the sad sea waves” showed that she was well taught, and 


she gave the quaint old English ballad, “ The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington,” in such an effective style that it narrowly escaped 
being encored. M. Frank Elmore, a young tenor, with a nice 
voice, was very successful in Cumming’s “ Love me little, love me 
long,” and Reichardt’s “Thou art so near, and yet so far,” the 
latter being encored. Now for the favourites. The first cer- 
tainly is . Alexander Newton, who sung Bellini’s “ Qui la 
yoce,” and a pretty song by Van Noorden (which was encored), 
called * On the hills.” I must not omit to mention that the con- 
cert concluded with ‘God save the Queen,” and that Mrs, A. 
Newton sung some novel and brilliant foriture, which astounded 
the Southend folks. Miss M. Van Noorden’s sympathetic con- 
tralto was heard to great advantage in various concerted pieces, 
and in a German song, “ Von meinen bergen,” which was very 
graceful. Mr. P. Van Noorden, in the “ Little fat man” and 
John Parry's ‘ Matrimony,” exhibited the real vis comica, 
the accompaniments being also admirably played, During the 
concerts, Herr'Jona Greebe gave two solos on the violin, displaying 


the most brilliant execution. 
Fanatico. 
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NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE Mustcat Wor p ts established 
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HE curious intangible germ of a project for “ represent- 
ing” music at the great art-congress of next year, 
which was shadowed out in the unsigned and non-official 
document to which we gave publicity last week, has now 
grown into enough of substance to bear handling and ex- 
amination. We can now see, at least, what is intended, and 
—perhaps rather less plainly—on what agencies the pro- 
jectors rely for success. 

From perfectly official sources we derive the following 
particulars. On Mr. Benedict, it seems, first descended the 
idea that music ought to be “represented” next year in 
some grander and more permanently interesting fashion than 
as a mere adjunct to such an inaugurative ceremony as we 
all remember in 1851. The musical attempt then made 
was, beyond doubt, a disgrace to the country. Bad as it 
was, however, it was, perhaps, good enough for its place in 
that day’s gala. Had it been as admirable as it was lament- 
ably the reverse, no one would have cared, and certainly not 
one-tenth part of the assembled multitude could even have 
heard. This, thinks Mr. Benedict—and thus far thinks 
rightly—is not worthy treatment of such an art as music. 
He would have a great musical “congress of all nations,” 
having its special objects and attractions, and altogether 
independent of any mere pro-sessional parades or ceremonies, 
whether opening or closing. To carry out this scheme he 
would seek the assistance of all the professional and amateur 
skill as embodied in all the important musical societies of 
the kingdom ; furthermore, he would invite the attendance 
of the most celebrated choral and instrumental associations 
of France and Germany ; and, in order to back these latter 
invitations with extra, and probably requisite, strength, he 
would solicit the zealous co-operation of the courts of 
France and Germany, in the shape of such stimulants as 
continental governments are supposed to apply to affairs of 
art. These various corps of musicians being assembled, 
Mr. Benedict proposes to employ them, sometimes collec- 
tively in performances of vast calibre, but chiefly separately 
—that is, allotting to each society so disposed a certain 
number of concerts. Calculating that these performances 


will be greatly successful in a money point of view —. 


(and, in order to make them at once more convenient 
to visitors at the exhibition, and less likely to trench 
on existing interests, they are to take place between 
four and seven o'clock in the afternoon)—he winds 





up his project with the stipulation that all clear profits 
shall be paid into the hands of trustees, to be by them 
applied to some large and important object bearing on 
the progress of art,—be this the foundation of a na- 
tional opera, a new academy of music, or as then 
seems best. This proposal Mr. Benedict communicated 
in extenso to some of the royal commissioners, by whom it 
is understood to have been “very favourably received,” 
but who, nevertheless, did not promise it any active or 
material furtherance. 

Meanwhile, as the idea got wind, it became evident that, 
for concerts of the proposed magnitude, a suitable building 
would be necessary ; and so comes to ?Lr. Benedict’s assis- 
tance Mr, Paraire, an architect very favourably known, it 
seems, as the constructor of Weston’s and the Oxford Music 
Halls, and the Britannia Theatre at Hoxton. This gentle- 
man having prepared the plans for a vast room capable of 
accommodating 10,000 auditors and an orchestra of 600 
performers, a preliminary meeting was held by way of 
launching the scheme. At this gathering, however, nothing 
could be done, we believe, beyond appointing a provisional 
committee, and resolving that a fresh application should be 
made to the commissioners on the subject. Circular invita- 
tions having been previously issued to the principal musical 
associations of London, a second meeting was held yesterday 
at the Architectural Society’s rooms, Conduit Street, Mr. 
Benedict being in the chair, supported by Mr. Paraire, the 
architect, as secretary and general expositor of the project. 
The meeting was fairly, but not fully attended, probably be- 
cause either time was lacking for sufficient notice, or because 
musicians, as a body, are somewhat tired of grand projects 
to which such phrases as “the progress of art,” and “the 
advancement of music,” are continually tacked, and as con- 
tinually end in no more than the words which constitute 
them. Though not large, however, the meeting was suffi- 
ciently important, considering the musical interests there 
represented, to have given all the desired impetus to the 
scheme, had its metal, when sounded, given back that ring 
of the true coinage which belongs to a real success. This, 
however, was not to be. Notwithstanding Mr. Benedict’s 
very able statement of all the musical advantages that ought 
to, and probably, under sufficient auspices, would arise from 
the scheme he contemplated, and despite all the explanatory 
statistics of the architect, the general feeling of the assembly 
certainly appeared to be that of indifference, not to say dis- 
favour,—a result much increased, no doubt, by the unpro- 
mising terms of the reply (then read) of the royal commis- 
sioners to the formal application addressed to them. Certain 
routine business, indeed, such as confirming previous minutes, 
appointing a provisional committee, &c., was transacted, 
but the general result permits no doubt that if this scheme 
for an “ International Concert Room” is really to bear fruit, 
it must be supported from first to last on a basis greatly 
wider than that now contemplated. 

A few words, perhaps, will suffice to point out the promi- 
nent objections to the existing plan. In the first place, it 
is intended to hire from the Commissioners a sufficient plot 
of ground contiguous to the Exhibition building ; and on 
this is to be erected a vast temporary room, at a cost of 
20,0001. To raise this sum it is proposed to seek “ guaran- 
tees ” (subscriptions they should be called) from individuals 
and musical associations, who are expected to receive, by 
way of value, tickets of admission in proportion to the 
amounts subscribed. Musical societies, turthermore, are to 
be invited to give concerts at their own risk ; the pecuniary 
bait being the tickets available for their subscribers in 
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virtue of the aforesaid “ guarantee,” and the profit extract- 
able from the general public after paying, Ist, all their own 
musical expenses; 2nd, the ground-rent exacted by the 
commissioners ; 3rd, the rent of the building; and 4th, the 
tax which, according to the scheme, is * for the advance- 
ment of art,” to be levied on all receipts. Now, not to 
mention that some societies—the Philharmonic and the 
Musical Society of London, for example —are, perhaps, 
legally disqualified for such speculations, or, certainly, would 
not undertake them, the chances of loss, arising from vast 
necessary expenses, the plethora of public amusements at 
the time, and the hours specified (when visitors are more 
likely to hunger for dinner than music), are so infinitely 
great, we imagine, that no other association would venture 
to face them. Without the certainty of such performances, 
then, there will be no “ guarantees; ” without such guaran- 
tees there will be no 20,000/.; and without this last, we 
need scarcely add, there will be no International Concert 
Room. 

Another objection that forcibly presents itself, is the 
waste of energy that the whole scheme implies. Would it not 
be a pity to raise and expend 20,000/. on a concert-room 
which, on, the most extravagant supposition, could not 
exist longer than the continuance of the Exhibition itself ? 
Surely something much better than this can be done with 
time, talent, and money. London is the only large city in 
the world which does not possess a really fine Music-Hall. 
Considering that six months sufficed to complete the pre- 
sent Royal Italian Theatre from its foundations, there may 
yet be time, before the season of the Exhibition, to give to 
the metropolis a permanent concert-room worthy of its 
wealth and musical importance. The finest site in London 
can easily be procured, the opportunity is ripe and tempt- 
ing, and support from all musical associations of importance 
is certain. Energy and capital only are needed, and just 
these two things it is now gravely proposed to waste on as 
delusive and unbusinesslike a scheme as we ever re- 
member ! 

If, however, nothing else stood in the way, there yet 
remains that which, to our thinking, is the gravest of all 
objections to the scheme, so far as “ the progress of art” is 
concerned. ‘The whole thing has commenced at the wrong 
end. No matter how suggested to them, the proposition 
should have emanated from the Royal Commissioners. 
They — if the thing were fit to be done at all—should 
have included music in the friendly contest of the world’s 
arts. They should have supplied the building and every- 
thing necessary to its purposes, and should have sought 
from the musical associations of the kingdom the advice 
and assistance necessary for the occasion. So commenced, 
the scheme would have had a national importance, and, as 
certainly, a national success. For the great societies of 
England to enter on this matter as private speculators, and 
as beggars to the office of the commissioners for that public 
‘recognition which will be almost certainly refused, is 
merely, for themselves, to accept ruinous losses, and, for the 
art of music, to invite one more of those snubbings from 
high places to which it has been already sufficiently ex- 
posed. 

—p— 


|i the operatic regions of Paris reigns an almost complete 

lull, and our becalmed correspondent whistles in vain 
for a breeze, the results of which, were it even a shipwreck, 
might give employment to his eager pen. In vain his gaze 
seeks the furthest verge of the horizon—not a sail, not a 





menacing cloud. Slowly the twilight deepens into the 
transparent gloom of a summer night, and all is silent, 
still, and dim. Of course the clocks then all, in every 
variety of hoarse and solemn accent, strike twelve — the 
witching hour of night; and he, in common with all good 
citizens, prepares to court the embraces of sleep. The titness 
of this pretty figure is unpleasantly compromised, by the 
way, in the fact that Morpheus is of the male gender. Ob- 
viously there is a female divinity who bestows her blandish- 
ments on the sterner sex, and Morphine is she hight (the 
name is given both to the narcotic principle of opium and to 
the sleeping partner of mortality). But where are we ?—well 
nigh lost in the labyrinth of thought, at the centre of which, 
like another Rosamond, dwells embowered the pleasant 
mistress with a grim brother! But see that angry flush 
upon the swart cheek of night. Thus flamed Cleopatra’s 
dark visage when she smote the poor messenger from fuith- 
less Antony. What ails the starry queen? Has that shrew 
Aurora—not the rosy-fingered goddess, but the well-matched 
wife of that rude old fellow Boreas—blousy usurper of that 
pretty name—has she been at her old tricks again, leaving 
the marks of her vile temper on the tingling cheeks of the 
august daughter of Chaos? Ah, no! Now we see, as the 
ruddy flashes mount higher and higher, and the glow over 
her features spreads wider and brighter, it is the wild 
excitement of pain and horror. She has been startled by 
the cry of fire, and is all of a flush and tremble, thinking of 
the terrible night when that scoundrel Erostratus burnt 
her out of tlie temple of Diana*—heaven knows how 
many years ago, but she never sees a fire now but she 
gets quite red and flurried at the recollection. She 
lost a deal of property there (the Sun had not started 
his insurance office)— a beautiful chariot among other 
things, and a veil all bespangled with stars, and a 
wreath of splendid poppies. Hark! the shuffling and 
tramping of many hundred feet, the condensed sounds of 
many excited voices forming one hollow murmur, with 
occasionally a shriller cry leaping out of it, the measured 
banging of the fire-engines—the rhythm growing excitedly 
quicker and quicker, like oar-strokes in a rowing match. 
“Ou est incendie?” cries voice after voice ; but the ques- 
tion does not always imply the intention of rushing thither; 
for attendance at a fire in Paris is a privilege which must 
be paid for by hard labour. To approach the scene too 
early is to book oneself for a place in the chaine of living 
beings who pass the water-buckets from hand to hand, by 
which the engines are supplied from the nearest fountain. 
The fire-plug and hose are unknown, yet are our neighbours 
somehow more handy in quenching fires than we—thanks 
to the well-organised corps of sapeurs-pompiers. But we 
forget to say where the fire took place. It was at the ware- 
house in the Rue Richer, in which the scenery of the 
Imperial Opera House is stored — that is, the scenes not 
immediately in demand for the current pieces. ‘The fire 
broke out at about half-past twelve; and we may imagine, 
with such inflammable materials to work its will on, how 
rapidly it blazed up and how difficult it was to control. It 
was three hours before it was got under, and three of 
the adjoining houses had meanwhile become involved in 
its fury and seriously injured. ‘The account of the damage 
from this lamentable accident makes up a stern and 
sad reckoning. A hundred and three scenes perished, 
vanishing, like veritable dissolving views, into thin air. 





* There was a famous statue of Nox in the tf wple of Diana a 
Ephesus. 
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We leave others to supply the quotation, de rigueur, about 
“ cloud-capt towers,” and proceed at the cue, “not a 
wrack behind,” with an unpoetical report of the losses in 
question. There was destroyed, besides this chief anni- 
hilation of valuable art-work, 1000 métres of new cloth or 
canvas, and 5000 metres of old, together with the carriages 
used in conveying the scenes backwards and forwards, 
and the store of timber and carpenters’ tools used in con- 
structing the wooden frames. The money value of this 
whole loss was estimated at from 700,000Ir. to 750,000fr. Add 
to this the value of the structure itself, now scarcely more than 
a huge heap of blackened embers, the cost of building which 
was rated at 150,000fr. Among the operas, &ce. which will 
have to be provided with new scenery are Semiramis, Tann- 
héuser (2) la Sylphide, la Juive, Orfa, la Reine de Chypre, 
and la Magicienne. It was providential that the scenery 
for the stock of operas now in current use happened to be all 
in the Rue de Pelletier, so that the ordinary course of busi- 
ness will suffer no interruption. Fortunately, too, the new 
scenery got ready for Alceste escaped, having been only 
the day before transferred to the stage of the Opera to be 
adjusted to its fittings. A dancing room adjoining the prin- 
cipal building has alone been saved from destruction. Not- 
withstanding these deductions, however, the loss is tremen- 
dously heavy. How the fire arose is not known, and is never 
likely to be, for the ruin is too complete to bear any traces 
of its origin. Must we lay this, together with so many dis- 
asters and horrors which have tumbled upon us of late, to 
the account of the comet ? The number of theatrical con- 
flagrations is, however, quite peculiar, and would seem to be 
the work of some fanatic sect of incendiaries, resolved, under 
the influence of the old Puritan spirit, to cure this corroding 
ulcer of society by actual cautery. If there be any purify- 
ing power in fire, as the ancients held, most of our theatrical 
establishments must be immaculate enough by this time. 
Drury Lane burnt twice ; Covent Garden twice; the Eng- 
lish Opera-house once; the Olympic once; Astley’s three 
times; the Surrey once. More examples still may be got 
out of London alone, and on the Continent they swarm. 


OO OSS 


MUSIC AT ‘THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wortp. 


Is music to be represented at the Exhibition of 1862 — and 
if so, by whom, and in what manner? ‘This is a question 
repeatedly discussed in musical circles; and already we hear 
of more than one scheme in contemplation. It is proposed, 
I am informed, to erect a temporary building in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exhibition—application having been made 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioners * for the use of the vacant 
site at the back of the Conservatory of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens,” and plans of the intended work 
submitted. To provide a building for such purposes under 
such exceptional conditions would, as a matter of course, 
entail a very considerable expenditure; and unless some 
zealous amateur, with means proportionate to his enthusiasm, 
should consent to incur the risk, it may be asked where is 
the money to be obtained? The projected Concert-hall is 
intended (I am told) to accommodate an audience of 12,000 
persons, together with an orchestra of 500 singers and 
players —or, if necessary, more; and the outlay has been 
estimated at 20,000/, or thereabouts. But granted the 
20,0001. ;—when that is exhausted, what have we got to 
show for it? Only an empty structure, the rest, including 
the entire arrangements for the musical performances, re- 





maining still to be accounted for, Here lies the difficulty ; 
for unless our vocal and instrumental artists, whose ser- 
vices are likely to be in unusual request at such a busy 
period, can be induced to accord them in this instance 
gratuitously, while at the same time our established so- 
cieties—who will naturally use redoubled efforts to attract 
the multitude of strangers (preferring honour to profit )—step 
forward with heroic self-denial in aid of a gigantic opposi- 
tion to their own immediate interests, even another 20,0001. 
will form, I imagine, but an item in the additional re- 
sponsibilities that must accrue. 
A Musicman. 


So 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 

In spite of the unpropitious weather, Mr. Manns’ benefit concert 
attracted a large audience to the Crystal Palace. Few directors of 
musical entertainments deserve more unqualified praise than this 
gentleman. Placed in a position where many would be content to 
present to an ever-changing public the ad captandum dance tunes 
which serve to amuse the saunterers through the Palace, 
Mr. Manns determined to raise the standard of music, and edur 
cate the taste of his hearers. In his constant search after novelty, 
he has furnished a greater variety of music, of every school, than 
can be heard at any other concert-room in England,’ Though no 
disciples of the school of Wagner, we are quite willing to acknow- 
ledge our conductor’s enterprise in bringing forward works which 
are not to be heard elsewhere; andif Mr. Manns has a certain sly 
weakness for the ‘* Music of the Future,” he never fails to recog- 
nise the masterpieces of the past. The Saturday orchestral con- 
certs have been so admirably organised, the programmes are chosen 
with such discrimination, and the execution is so uniformly care- 
ful and accurate, that they have long been looked upon with 
peculiar interest. Seldom has so much been achieved with such 
scanty means—the orchestra being on a comparatively small 
scale, and the solo performers by no means hors ligne. It 
must be a genuine attraction that induces musical men to jour- 
ney from London to Sydenham on a foggy afternoon of No- 
vember, and yet they undertake the expedition week after week. 
At his benefit concert, Mr. Manns, appealing to a larger public 
than that to which we have referred, enlisted the services of 
some of the most distinguished vocalists of the day. It is to be 
regretted that one work of mark—Mozart’s Schauspie direktor, 
for instance, with which Mr. Manns graced his benefit last year 
—was not brought out; yet the multitude of disconnected pieces 
of which the programme was composed evidently gave satisfaction 
to the audience, and it is therefore useless to complain. Mlle. 
Tietjens is decidedly the chief favourite at the Crystal Palace, and 
it is but just to add that she exerted herself to the utmost to de- 
serve the enthusiastic applause which each of her performances 
excited, Mlle. Tietjens was encored both in Gounod’s adaptation 
for voice, violin, piano, and harmonium of one of Bach's preludes 
and in Arditi’s “ Il Bacio,” but in both cases declined the honour. 
She was, however, compelled to repeat with Mr. Santley the 
never-unwelcome “ Crudel perché,” and the quick movement of 
the duet from I Martiri, in which the conversion to Christianity 
received an unexpected dramatic effect from the thunderstorm 
which formed a sudden accompaniment to the piece. Mlle. Guer- 
rabella was also compelled to return to the platform after her 
dramatic and skilful performance of “ Qui la voce.” Mad. 
Caradori, Signor Giuglini, Signor Palmieri, Mr, Santley, and 
Signor Delle Sedie were the other vocalists; and M. Ole Bull 
diverted the audience with some of his extraordinary perform- 
ances. Among the most interesting features of the concert were 
two new and graceful songs by Mr. Manns. ‘The first, “O moon 
of night!” was sung by Signor Palmieri. ‘The second—* If I 
might but gaze, Zuleika”—admirably rendered by Mr. Santley, is 
even more deserving of praise, the melody being very elegant and 
appropriate to the words, and the accompaniments both original 
and effective. 

A new clarionet player—M. Croner, from the Opera at Lisbon— 
merits a paragraph apart. This gentleman, who introduced ap 
air, with variations, of his own composition, is in every respect an 
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admirable performer. His tone is full, sweet, and musical, his 
execution fluent and masterly, his taste irreproachable. He played 
the theme with genuine expression, and the variations with an 
ease, aplomb, and brilliancy that left nothing to desire. His suc- 
cess was decided, and loud and general applause greeted him as he 
quitted the orchestra. 

Herr Formes sang a volkslied by Pastor Gluck, accompanied by 
himself with fine expression and complete success. ‘The over- 
tures to Ruy Blas and Oberon, and the Sestel from Don Giovanni, 
were among the “ bull” pieces. 

The “Grisi Farewell” at the Crystal Palace (on Wednesday 
afternoon) was as successful as could have been desired. The 
weather was propitious, the attraction unique, the programme appro- 
priate ; the artists were one and all zealous to do their best, and the 
audience just as unanimously disposed to appreciate. The great tran- 
sept, filled with thousands of well-dressed visitors occupying re- 
served seats which covered almost the entire area, presented much 
the same aspect as at the Handel Commemorations. The great 
orchestra, compressed and enclosed for the occasion, accommo- 
dated about 300 performers, vocal and instrumental, selected from 
among the best our very musical metropolis can furnish. ‘The 
decorations fully came up to what was anticipated; and every- 
thing revealed a sincere desire on the part of those under whose 
control the arrangements for this not inaptly termed “ festival” 
had been prepared to do honour to its heroine. As this was abso- 
lutely Grisi’s last appearance before a London audience, it may 
not be out of place to cite the programme in extenso :— 

Part I. Overture, “Masaniello,” Auber; Duo, “Marinaro in 
Quardia Sta,” Rossini; Aria, “ Minacci Pur” (L’Assedie di Corinto), 
Rossini; Duo, “Un Tenore Core” (Roberto Devereux), Donizetti. 
Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario: — Aria, “ Ah! mon fils,” Meyerbeer ; 
Duo, “Non m’Inganno” (Otello), Rossini; Aria, “Oh! mio Fer- 
nando” (La Favorita), Donizetti; Mad. Grisi: — Grand Finale 
(Mosé in Egitto), Rossini. 

Part II. — Overture, “La Gazza Ladra,” Rossini; Romanza (Il 
Ballo in Maschera), Verdi; Aria, “ Ernani involami,” Verdi; Duo, 
“ Ebben a te Ferisci” (Semiramide), Rossini, Mad. Grisi and Mad. 
Didiée:—Ballad, ‘* Good bye, Sweetheart,” Hatton; Duo (L’Elisir 
d@’Amore), Donizetti; Aria, “ O luce di quest’ anima” Donizetti; Aria, 
‘+ Robert, toi que j’aime” (Roberto), Meyerbeer: Finale, “La Carita,” 
Rossini. — Mesdames Grisi, Rudersdorff, Didiée, and Chorus. 

The duet, “ Mirinaro,” &c., was sung by Signor Neri Baraldi 
and M. Tagliafico; the air from the Siege of Corinth by Signor 
Tiberini; “Ah! mon fils,” by Mad. Nantier Didiée; the duet 
from Otello by Signori Tamberlik and Ronconi; the romance from 
Verdi’s new opera (encored) by Signor Graziani; “ Ernani in- 
volami” by Mad. Penco ; the cavatina from Linda di Chamouni by 
Mad. Ortolani Tiberini; Mr. Hatton’s English ballad (encored) 
by Signor Mario; the duet from Z’Elisir by Mad. Penco and 
Signor Ronconi; and the romance from Meyerbeer's Robert by 
Mad. Rudersdorff. Mr. Costa conducted, and the overture to La 
Gazza Ladra was played twice. The pieces set down for Grisi 
herself —admirable without exception as were the performances 
we have enumerated—naturally absorbed the largest share 
of attention, and were listened to with an interest doubtless 
rendered all the more intense by the conviction that they 
would never be heard again in the same place fromthe same 
lips. That the programme might have comprised more of the 
“Grisi” element, —or at least have contained one of those solos 
(“ Casta Diva,” “ Com’ é bello,” “ Bel raggio,” or “ Di piacer,” for 
example) which the English public are accustomed to associate 
with a voice that has charmed them oftener and more completely 
than any other during the last quarter of a century — seemed to 
be the general impression. Nevertheless, what was vouchsafed 
went straight to the hearts of the audience as it came straight 
from the heart of the singer, who was welcomed with acclamations 
and applauded with enthusiasm, The most genuine excitement 
was evidently created by the grand duet (with Mad. Didiée) from 
Semiramide—an opera in which the genius of Grisi, both as a 
singer and actress, shone perhaps most conspicuously, although 
not one of those most frequently brought forward in the latest 
stage of her career. The melodious “ andante” was delivered with 
the serene and ineffable expression with which we are all ac- 
quainted, but now marked with an under-current of tenderness 
that gave peculiar significance to the opening words — 





“Giorno d’orrore, 
E di contento —” 


which might have been construed, that the deep regret at parting 
was more than half alleviated by the knowledge of its being fairly 
divided between the songstress and her hearers, and that thus the 
“giorno d’orrore” was also one to remember with some degree of 
satisfaction (“di contento”). No sooner was the loud and pro- 
longed applause that followed at the end of the duet hushed into 
silence than the eloquent tones of Signor Mario, in the English 
ballad, “Good bye, sweetheart,” conveyed, in earnest though 
homely language, what, on the other hand, the audience might 
have felt inclined to say, had it been etiquette to speak. After 
“ La Carita,” in which the last notes of the universal favourite 
were heard, hats and handkerchiefs waved, hands applauded and 
voices cheered tumultuously. It was a hearty leave-taking on 
both sides —a demonstration of sympathy, in short, befitting the 
occasion, To add another word would be superfluous. Finis 
coronat opus! 
Between 11,000 and 12,000 were present at the concert. 


A GLANCE AT THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 


(From the “ Birmingham Journal.” 


In less than a month from this time, Birmingham will be again in the 
throes of one of those triennial convulsions which may be regarded as 
epochs in our history, and thanks to which the old “ hardware village” 
is enabled, notwithstanding much musical remissness in the intervals, to 
maintain its place at the head of the musical towns of the kingdom. 
At such a season all other interests give place to those of music, and 
the noble charity in whose cause it is enlisted. International politics 
dwindle to the level of Town Council discussions ; Government finance 
gives the pas to the pecuniary prospects of the Festival. Louis Napo- 
leon’s intentions inspire less apprehension than those of the weather, and 
even Garibaldi cannot “hold a candle,” as the lion of the hour, to 
Costa or Giuglini. Musie becomes the all-absorbing topic, or better 
still, the fashion ; our streets are enlivened with the throng of gaily- 
clad pilgrims from all parts of the country, eager to offer up homage at 
the shrine of St. Cecilia—accommodated for the nonce with a local 
habitation within the stately walls of our Townhall ; the echoes of our 
public places, like Prospero’s isle, are “full of noises, sounds, and sweet 
airs, that give delight and hurt not,” and even the comparative tranquil- 
lity of our drawing-rooms and firesides is disturbed for atime, both be- 
fore and after the great event, by anticipations and reminiscences “most 
musical and most melancholy,” of the more catching melodies of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Mozart. At such a time, the 
most practical-minded, art-contemning, anti-musical among us, succumb 
to harmonious influences ; sober mercantile men, bitten by the musical 
tarantella, deliver their parting injunctions at home in a sort of operatic 
recitative ; walk to office tothe measure of the “ Israelites’ March,” or 
the more fanciful one in the Midsummer Night's Dream, and intersperse 
their more prosaic calculations with snatches from yesterday’s ora- 
torio or this evening’s concert. Railway carriage and omnibus co- 
teries, abandoning for a time the more familiar themes of trade 
and harvest, Town Council squabbles, and sectarian splits, become 
eloquent on the relative merits of the new “ Amina” coming in, and 
the old “ Diva” going out, the golden voice of the great Italian tenor, 
and the dramatic power and execution of the no less populur English 
Orpheus; the melodious richness of The Messiah, the massive grandeur 
of Israel in Egypt, and the dramatic feeling, poetry, and refinement of 
the Elijah; the experience and skill of the orchestral Field Marshal, 
and the extent and discipline of the choral battalions under his control, 
Our very shops put on a new attire for the occasion, and besides the 
general gala appearance of hosiers, silk mercers, and jewellers, the 
windows of every stationer and bookseller bristle like Hyde Park on a 
review-day, with ranks of crotchets and quavers, clad in the smartest 
and brightest of uniforms, and glittering with gold epaulettes and regi- 
mental facings. Busy Birmingham, for a wonder, seems ashamed to be 
industrious, utilitarian pursuits are either proscribed i toto, or only 
furtively conaived at in out-of-the-way corners and dusky workshops, 
where the superficial glance of the Festival visitor will not detect them. 
After all, there is nothing in our every-day avocations so utterly incom- 
patable with musical pursuits as some sour-miaded critics would have 
us believe. The burr of machinery, the clink of hammer and anvil, 
the deep groaning of bellows, and the well-timed puff of the throbbing 
steam cnyine, are not such very bad accompaniments to the tunet 
ymn of industry which floais up through our factory windows far 
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above the cloud-capped chimneys and grimy atmosphere of this human | chorus are coalesced and the rehearsals conducted in common, not the 


hive; and the musical appropriateness of such elements has ere now 


suggested itself to other composers besides the ingenious contrivers of 


the anvil chorus in the Zrovatore and the spinning quartet in Martha. 
Indeed, so far back as the days of Handel, we seem to have heard ot a 
certain “Harmonious Blacksmith,” of whom Miss Arabella Goddard 
can discourse on her digits most eloquently, and whose locus in guo we 


Bull Ring. 

We must not linger, however, in the regions of speculation, with such 
bulky and pressing claims upon our attention as the detailed Festival 
scheme now before us advances. Its great extent—exceeding in nearly 
every respect the proportions of former Festival projects—renders a 


constant recapitulation of its leading fea‘ures not only permissible, but | 


absolutely necessary, to enable the reader to form anything like an 
adequate idea of its pretensions, Not only have we a larger executive 
corps. a more generally brilliant company of principals, and a greater 


number of performances than has been the rule ot former Festivals to | 


keep in view, but the selection of works for performance is of a more 
ponderous and onerous character for all concerned. The relatively 


light and lively characteristics of miscellaneous concerts are restricted | 


now to two evenings, the number of the evenings increased to four, and 
the remaining two devoted to massive oratorio music as taxing to the 
intelligence and emotional sensibility of the listener as to the physical 
power of the executants. Under such circumstances we shall need no 
apology for occasionally treading in old footmarks in our endeavour to 
present the reader with a tolerably comprehensive though summary 
apercu of the Festival scheme for 1861. 

The first anxiety of musicians and connoisseurs will naturally be 
directed to the constitution of the band and chorus, on whose efficiency, 
even more than on that of the principals, so much of the musical suc- 
cess of the undertaking depends. For the excellence ofthe band, espe- 
cially since the baton has been in Costa’s hands, the Birmingham Festi- 
vals are permitted to boast a pre-eminence over every other provincial 
music meeting in England. The orchestra of 1858, comprising 146 in- 
strnmental performers sclected with the greatest care from the Metro- 
polis, was one of the very best ever assembled in Birmingham, and in 
making their arrangements for 1861 the Festival Committee could not 
have had a better standard in view. The result of their efforts and de- 
liberations will be best conveyed by the following summary of the 
instrumental resources announced in the scheme just published :—First 
violins (principals, Sainton and Blagrove), 28; second violins (principal, 
Willy). 26 ; violas or tenors (principal, Doyle), 18 ; violoncellos (prin- 
cipal, Lucas), 17 ; double basses (principal, Howell), 17 ; flutes (Pratten 
De Folly, Nicholson, and Tilley), 4; obocs (Barrett and Nicholson), 
4; clarionets (Lazarus), 4; bassoons (Hausser), 4; trumpets (Harper), 
2; cornets (Barlow), 2; horns (C. Harper), 4; trombones (Hawkes), 
3; ophicleide (Hughes), 1; serpents, 2; drums, double (Chipp), side, 
and triangle and bass, 3; harp (Grust), 1; organ (Mr. Stimpson), 1; 
total, 142. As usual, a large proportion of this goodly army, though 
serving in the ranks, are competent generals and approved champions 
in their respective departments, to illustrate which we need only cite 
the names composing one section of the orchestra, that of first violins, to 
which the following goodly list belongs:— Sainton, Blagrove, Belge- 
mann, Browne, Burnett, Carrodus, Chipp, E. Clementi, V. Collins, 

Dando, Day, Deichmann, Goffrie, Hall, H. W. Hill, Jacquin, Kreutzer, 
Love, Madand, Pollitzer, Ries, Seymour, Thirlwall, Sheather, Thomas, 
Watson, Watson, jun., and Zerbini. The constitution of the other 
sections, we nevd only remark, is on a par with that of the first violins, 
and with Costa directing, no more need be said to establish the unsur- 
passable excellence of the framework upon which our Festival scheme 
reposes. The bricks and mortar of the undertaking are represented by 
a choral body of 334 performers, more than in 1858, distributed as fol- 
lows:—Sopranos, 83; contraltos, 19; altos, 61; tenors, 83; and basses, 
88; representing, with the band before enumerated, a sum total of 476 
performers in the orchestra. Among the chorus, obtained principally 
from local sources, and especially from the ranks of that zealous and 
useful association, the Festival Choral Society, there are no less than 
sixty amateur volunteers from the Amateur Harmonic Society—a com- 
pact litte band whom many of our readers will agree with us in think- 
ing quite as picturesque, and infinitely more serviceable to society than 
their gallant namesakes of military fame. For the efficiency of the two 
great sections of the choral body just specified, Mr. Stockley and Mr. 
A. J. Sutton are respectively responsible, and it may be safely asserted 
that the interest of that impurtant department of the Festival could not 
be in better hands. Since the commencement of the year both gentle- 
men have been assiduously employed in drilling the choral forces under 
their respective commands, and even now that all the clements of the 








least trying part of the work of preparation has to be gone through, 
In the list of principals we have the capital and crowning grace of this 
colossal undertaking — so far at least as execution goes— Mlle. Titiens, 
Mads. Rudersdorff, Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mlle. Adelina Patti, 
constitute a truly imposing array of soprani; and the list of roct bianchi 


; ; a quo we | is fittingly closed with the names of those admirable contra/ti, Mad. 
are prepared to maintain against all comers is shown by conclusive in- | 
ternal evidence to have been not many yards wide of our venerable | 


Sainton-Dolby and Miss Palmer. As tenors, we have our own Sims 
Reeves, the golden-throated Giuglini, and the conscientious, equable, 
and experienced Montem Smith. Mr. Santley and Signor Belletti, with 
opposite characteristics and voices that have little but excellence in 
common, sustain, Atlas-like, a world of responsibilities in dividing 
between them the bass and baritone music of so ponderous a programme; 
but our long experience of the latter, and the high reputation of both, 
assure us of their entire competency for the Herculean task they have 
undertaken. We would gladly linger over the many delightful associa- 
tions conjured up by the names we have just mentioned, and that of 
Miss Arabella Goddard, and indulge our sanguine anticipations as to 
the pleasure which the fair Patti—the only stranger of the party —is 
destined to afford us, but we must hasten on to other branches of our 
theme. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


SOOO 


Retters to the Editor. 


—-—-4 —- - 


THE APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISTS TO YOUR 
CATHEDRALS. 


Srr,—May I ask if you, or any of the numerous readers 
of the Musicaz Worxp, can inform me whether it is correct that 
the Musical Professor of the University of Oxford is trying to 
have all these appointments placed in his own hands ? I am told 
he has already nominated the organist to one (if not two) of our 
cathedrals. The worthy Professor is certainly not a Mendelssohn, 
a Sterndale Bennett, or Sir Henry Bishop; he may have com- 

osed a few short anthems, but I believe no musical work of any 
importance. He does not examine the candidates for the musical 
degree at Oxford, but has requested some other gentleman. I 
think it ought to be understood by the musical profession whether 
the dean and chapter of each cathedral intend placing the most 
important musical appointment in England into the hands of the 
Musical Professor of Oxford, whose High Church views would 
endanger the true Evangelical music of our Protestant Church. 

Yours truly, 


July 28th, 1861. ALPHA. 


ma he 
MUS. DOC. DEGREE. 

Siz,—In reply to your correspondent who asks for information 
respecting the degree of Doctor of Music, I would beg to inform 
him that it is usual first of all in our English universities to obtain 
the degree of Mus. Bac., and at the expiration of five years he 
may then go in for the Doctor's. I believe the “cheapest” and 
most convenient way is to go to Dublin, where it is not very diffi- 
cult to take both degrees at once. This is frequently done by 
those who have been plucked at home, or by timid individuals who 
have not sufficient pluck to try at home. With us it is not sufficient 
to write a long exercise in five or eight real parts, with instrumental 
accompaniments, but when this work is approved a severe exa- 
mination of six oreight hours’ duration takes place. The latter part 
has been added within the last few years. ‘The exercise may be per- 
formed, and the degree obtained, on the first dezree day after the 
examination. Yours truly, 

July 29th, 1861. Mus. Bac. 

——— po 


COST OF DOCTORS’ DEGREES. 


Srr,—In reply to the letter of “Open,” in your last number, 
respecting the fees, qualifications, &c. necessary to secure the title 
of Doctor of Music, I believe 1 am correct in stating that the fees 
at Cambridge, Dublin, and Oxford Universities for the accumu- 
lated degrees of Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., amount to about 351, 
and that the cost of performing the musical exercise with other 
expenses, is rarely under 45/., so that the sum total may be taken 
at 80/. 
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At Dublin University it is necessary, I am informed, to pass an 
examination in Arts (Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Geography, &c.) 
before the candidate can matriculate, or, in other words, become 
an enrolled member of college; but this proceeding is omitted at 
both Gambridge and Oxford, though at all three of these chief 
Universities, paper and vivd voce examinations in the science and 
history of music are now insisted upon. 

A candidate for the degree of Mus. Doc. must write a work (of 
pretty tolerable length) which may include solos, duets, &c. for 
various voices, but must contain choruses in eight real parts, the 
whole work being scored for a full band, with a separate organ 
accompaniment. The work, if approved by the Professor, is 
usually performed in some suitable hall attached to the University, 
and in a style chiefly depending on the ambition of the composer, 
or, more properly speaking, on the length of his purse. 

Further information and details upon the whole matter will be 
found in a Cambridge, Dublin, or Oxford calendar, which can be 
obtained of any bookseller. 

August 1st, 1861. Deciso, 


Pa oe 


NATURALS, SHARPS, AND DOUBLE-FLATS AGAIN. 


Dear Mus. Wortp,—You have allowed Master Eves and “ An 
Amateur” to have their last words, pray now let me have mine. 
You justified Mr. Benedict’s DZ in your second extract from 
the “ Wreath,” on the ground that Dg belongs to the chromatic 
scale of E, and Cx does not. I objected that, if so, Mr. B. ought, 
according to your own showing, to have written FY instead of Eg, 
in the same chord; and you now attempt to justify that EZ by say- 
ing that it belongs to the key of B! Of course we who have so 
plagued you in this affair are sadly ignorant as theorists, &c., but 
we perhaps have a little common sense, in the name of which I 
beg to ask what can be thought of the theory which, “discuting” 
on any particular chord in a musical composition, deduces the no- 
tation of two of its component notes from two different keys ? As 
you have given some symptoms of wishing to shift your ground, 
and say that the passage is in B (which would account in your 
way for both the DY and the Eg), I must _ Po to your own 
original justification of the Dg from the scale of E, in which key, 
moreover, it is quite clear that the whole passage stands. 
Truly yours, 


July 29th, 1861. VeERAx. 


[“ Verax” should wear spectacles; or employ an ear 
trumpet; or read the controversy originated by the “fifths” 
of our ex-reviewer—which, turning out “sixths,” were the 
cause of turning out our ex-reviewer, over and over again, 
from end to end, until he understands it, and owns that he 
is altogether in the wrong, and that we, as usual, are 
altogether in the right—PxTIPAcE. 


—_—— 


GRISI AND LORD JOHN. 


Dear Wortp,—I could not resist sending you the enclosed 
morceau from the Halifax Guardian of Saturday. You would do 
the state service if you will lay the lash on. The author is a bad 
fellow. Yours, &c. 


July 30th. An Op Reaper. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD. J. RUSSELL. 


This weck two celebrated characters have retired from very promi- 
nent public positions in England. On Tuesday Lord J. Russell made 
his parting bow to the electors of London, whom he has represented 
for twenty years; and to the House of Commons, where he was a leader 
for about the same period. On Wednesday, Giulietta Grisi made her 
final curtsey before the footlights of the Italian Opera House. Except 
that the two events occur in the same week, there does not, at first 
sight, seem to be much analogy between them. The career of an opera 
singer who, though in the parlance of the House she has been “ di- 
vine,” is still by Act of Parliament of the genus “ vagabond,” is 
sufficiently apart from that of the gentlemen who make Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But there are similarities in the personal history of Giulietta 
and Lord John. Both have persisted in outliying their fame. Both 





have delayed the period of resignation until retirement has become 3 
welvome relief rather than a painful regret. Never since the greater 
gods in Parliament and goddesses of song obtained niches in the edi- 
fice of history, have there been equals in fame and good fortune to the 
ex-premier and ex-prima donna who have combined to make the last 
week in July illustrious by their farewells. There have been greater 
singers than Grisi. There have been more eminent statesmen than 
Lord John Russell. It would be a burlesque of the epithet, indeed, to 
apply it in the same sense to Lord John as to Sir Robert Peel. 
But Lori John has enjoyed more, in his life-time, of the fickle element 
of popular favour. And he has used that element, as Grisi is said to 
have done in all her engagements with managers, to keep down, as 
much as possible, all rivals. Sir Robert Peel felt the full force of this 


party littleness during his whole lifetime, and it was not till death re- 
power that his superior greatness was acknow- 


moved him above its 
ledged. 


[‘* An old Reader” is too exacting. We have no “ lash” 
for such ingenious, and we mast say pleasant, transgressors, 
Verhaps “An old Reader” would like seven years more of 
“ Giulietta” on the boards? We should less repine at seven 
years more of “ Johnny” in the Commons.— Petipace.] 


Lyceum Tueatre.—A dramatic performance and concert were 
given at this theatre on Wednesday last, for the benefit of the 
band fund, 1st Middlesex Artillery. The first piece was A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, in which Mr. George Taunton enacted the 
part of Sir Giles Overreach. His conception of the part was 
correct, but he lacked a knowledge of stage business and dramatic 
power. Upon being called for at the end of the piece, he ad- 
dressed a humorous speech to the audience, with which they seemed 
highly pleased; but we cannot help expressing our opinion that 
this elocutionary display was entirely out of place. The rest of 
the characters were very well sustained. The concert commenced. 
with the duet from Rigoletto, “ Deh non Parlare,” which was 

leasingly rendered by Miss Augusta Thomson and Mr. Alberto 
pone Mr. Lawrence being vociferously encored, later in the 
evening, upon singing Mendelssohn’s “ I’m a roamer.” The con- 
ductor, Herr W. Ganz, played very artistically his own arrange- 
ment of “Santa Lucia,” and Mr. Thomas Harper’s trumpet 
solo was loully encored. Miss ‘Thomson also narrowly escaped 
an encore after singing Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” The band of the 
corps performed several pieces during the evening, and the per- 
formances concluded with the farce, Funnded on Facts. The house 
was well attended, and, unlike most affairs of the kind, the arrange- 
ments were complete in every respect. 


—_—< 


IvrEA, NEAR Mitan.— (From a very enthusiastic and rare Correspon- 
dent.)—If the word triumph may be applied in affairs of tLe theatre 
without fear of ridicule, it never was more apropos than in the present 
case to express the success obtained last evening by the tenor Castellani, 
upon the occasion of his benefit, Over and above the opera (Chi dura 
vince) we heard a new singer, Mile. Glenister, in the cavatina of Lucia, 
and a duet from Verdi's Masniadieri, This last piece was sung by the 
young lady and the before-named tenor. Mlle. Glenister was by all the 
auditors judged to be “unica” in her style, and those who have heard 
Persiani assure us that the young singer is not in the least inferior to 
that artist, and they maintain that in point of art it would be impossible 
to do more,—taste, execution, intonation, perfect,—all you findin her; and 
1 confess that I do not remember having heard a singer who so nearly 
approaches Bosio. Besides her singing she has a certain ingenious 
expression which alone infuses an irresistible grace into all she does, 
The demonstrations in favour of Mlle. Glenister were innumerable, and 
surpassed every limit. When she had finished her work she went toa 
box, in which she had scarcely appeared when the public commenced 
anew to applaud her. The opera went off well. Mlle. Lotteri sang 
with more than common ability, as did also the baritune (Pieri), and: 
the buffo (Tiraboschi). The tenor (Castellani) was clamorously ap- 
plauded, and most deservedly, in all he sang. Besides the opera, 
Signor Castellani sang the Romanza “spirto gentil,” after which he 
was several times recalled. The duet from J/ Masniadieri with Mlle, 
Glenister was also very successful, and the singers were called repeate 
edly before the curtain, Mlle. Glenister is an English girl, about 
eighteen years of age. 
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How THE DurcHMAN GAVE A Promissory Nots. — There were 
two early German settlers in the western part of Pennsylvania, whose 
names were Peter——and John——, Peter had increased the size of his 
farm by annexing to it a small tract of land adjoining, and he lacked 
about a hundred dollars of the sum which it was necessary to pay for 
his new acquisition. He called upon his neighbour John to borrow the 
amount. John consented at once, and, going into another room, he 
brought out an old bread-basket and counted down the desired number 
of dollars; and then the two sat down to two large earthen mugs of 
cider, and as many pipes of tobacco. After smoking over the matter 
for a while, it occurred to Peter that in similar transaction he had seen 
or heard something like a note passing between the borrower and lender, 
and he suggested as much to John. The lender assented to the pro- 
priety of such a course, Paper, pen, and ink, were produced; and 
between the two @ document was connected, stating that John had 
loaned Peter one hundred dollars, which Peter would repay to John in 
“tree mont’s.” This Peter signed, and thus far the two financiers made 
the thing “all regular and ship-shape.” But at this point a difficulty 
presented itself. They both knew that notes were drawn in the opera- 
tion of borrowing and lending, which they had witnessed; but neither 
of them had observed what disposition was made of the document; 
neither could tell whether it was for the borrower or the lender to take 
charge of the paper. Here was a dilemma! At last a bright idea 
struck John: “ You haves de money to pay, Peter, so you must take dis 
paper, so as you can see as you haf to pay it.” This was conclusive; 
the common-sense of the thing was unanswerable; and Peter pocketed 
the money and his own note, so “as he could see as he haf to pay it.” 
Three months passed over, and punctually to the day, appeared Peter, 
and paid over the promised sum to John. This being done, the mugs 
and pipes were again brought out. After puffing awhile Peter produced 
the note, and handed it to John, with the remark: “Now, John, you 
must take de note, so that you can see the money haf been paid!” 








Adbertisements, 


EWER & CO,, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 


TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 








E WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
61,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stoek of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either here or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year ws as a a 
Per a Poy cr) “ 
Per eee ° 
Per Week ee ov 
Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a week. 
Countty Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twicea month. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC, 


EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 


(Sore Prorgreror— WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appoint Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF “ MENDELSSOHN.” 





1861. 
NEW ALEXANDRE 


VARMONIOMS? 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 
* 








THE 


NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 
In Oak Case, Sizet2 ft. Sin, by 1 ft.; height,'2'ft. 4 in, 


Price Five Guineas. 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 


HARMBNIUM, 


Compass Cto F, Size, 2ft. llin. by 1 ft. 2in, ; height, 2 ft. 6 in. 
Price— Oak, Five and a-half Guineas ; Mahogany, Siz Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMONIUM, 


Five Octaves, In’Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards,! Size, 3 ft."4in,' by 1 ft. 11 in.’; 
; , height, 2 ft, 8in. 


Price Siz Guineas. - 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 
CHURCH BARMONIUMS: 


TWO ROWS OF ‘KEYS. 


NO.1. EIGHT STOPS. 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case,’ Size, 3 ft. 9in, by 1 ft. 11in.4 
height, 3 ft. 3 in. 


Price Forty-five Guineas, 


No.2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), Polished Oak or Rosewond Case, Size, 4ft,4in. by 2ft. 
6in.; height, 3 ft. 5in. 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


NO. 8. TWENTY-TWO sTOPS 
* (Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octavesfof Pedals, 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





N(CHAPPEL ‘&; Co., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND CHAPPELL’S 


NEW PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Amber Witeh Fantasia 
Trw des Cloches, from Amber Witch” 
Robin Hocd Fantasia. uu. sean 
My own, my Guiding _ “a 
Lurline Fantasia «. “ oe oe 
Gentle Troubadour ove ’ 
Rose of Castille Fantasia 
Un Ballo in saan ditto 

Ditt Mazurka 
Rigoletto Get Fantasia o 
Galop ditto sur la Scéne du Bal” 
Le Prophdate Fantasia... . 
Guillecme Tell, ditto ° ee oe ove 
Ditto, Grand Duo re ae a oe 


-Robin Hood, nies 

Réverie du Coeur. “ 

Mon Réve * 
Fleurs du Printemps, trois fantaisies faciles 


RICHARDS (al 


Bell Trio, from the Amber Witch 
“ When the Elves,” ditto or; ar ooo 
Robin Hood Fantasia w» te 
“ From Childhood’s Dawn,” from Robin Hood a0 
_ parang hear Ty oe one 
wee rit, hear my prayer i” ete one . 
“ Naiads’ Spell * — ove on 
“ Come nel ciel s ‘adora, » from Almina’ eee 


D’ALBERT (Charles). 


~ Amber Witch Speen, Solo and ore each 


Ditt to Waltz ditto % 
Ditt Polka ditto s 
Robin Hood Quadrilles ditto l » 
Ditto Waltzes ditto ” 
Lurline Quadrilles ditto pe 


Ditto Waltzes ditto Po, 
Ditto Polka 


FAVARGER (Réné). 


DE VOS be eens 


OSBORNE (G. 


Fantasia (‘ Bell Trio,’ and ‘“ When the Elves,’’) from Amber Witch 
Ditto, No. 2, (** O bright is the — vada: — = “3 py 7 ape 


hair,’ °) ditto oe 
Robin Hood Fantasia ove 


Lurline Fantasia ... ese - eee 
Ditto second Fantasia ... ore tte te 
ARDITI. 
Il Bacio, Valse Brillante a rs ee S| 
Amber Witch CT) ey TT) 
RIMBAULT. 

Six Airs, Lurline (arranged easy), each 

Six Airs, Robin Hood ditt i. 

Six Airs, Amber Witch ditto a 

KUHE. 

Lurline Fantasia ooo ate 
L’Etoile du Nord Fantasia 

Prophéte Fantasia oe 


THOMAS  (H). 
Amber Witch, Grand Fantasia oo 

Santa Lucia Pe) ee, er 7 

Il Bacio ove . a) rT) 
Un Ballo in Maschera Fantasia TT) 





G, A. MACFARREN’S Rudiments of Harmony.,, 





LONDON: 


SCewhworon & 63 Om 


Oh OO me 


——e =o 


he 
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CRAMER, BEALE AND CHAPPELL, 


201 Regent Street, and 67 Conduit Street. 


ecooocooocoooacocjea, 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


‘Wy aaein KUHE. LOGIE 0’ BUCHAN. Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 3s. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


M ADAME OURY. IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA. 
Grand Brilliant Fantasia. Price 5s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
HEX RY W. GOODBAN. THE MINSTREL BOY. 
Transcription of the beautiful Irish melody. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
HENRY W. GOODBAN. GOOD NEWS FROM 


HOME, Christy's Minstrel melody, transcribed. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


GF A. OSBORNE. LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 
e Brilliant _—_. Price 3s. 
powN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
—} LES ENFANTS DE LA GARDE. 


Grande Marche brillante. Price 4s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 




















S CHLOESSER. LECLAIR. Brilliant Mazurka. 


Price 3s, Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Squares 


QCHLOESSER. GUILLAUME TELL. Grand brilliant 


- played by the composer with extraordinary success at his concert, May 16. 
Price 6: AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K PRAEGER. ANGIOL DI PACE, The beautiful 
e air from Beatrice di Tenda. Price 3s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ILHELM GANZ. SANTA LUCIA. Transcription 


of the popular Neapolitan air. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


HEODORE MAUSS. UN MOMENT DE BON- 


HEUR. A melodious and charming Morceau de Salon. Price 2s. 6d. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


TARENTELLE. Price 4s. 


ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover ‘Square. 

















K. SILAS. 





ULES BRISSAC. SI, LA STANCHEZZA.  Tran- 


scription of the Duet from the Trovatore. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


J ULES BRISSAC. DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA 


Transcription of = Serenade from Don Juan. Price 3s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ULES BRISSAC. DI PESCATORE IGNOBILE. 


Transcription of the air from Lucrezia Borgia. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
W. C. SELLE. MARCHE 
e Price3s, AsHpowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
HEODORE KRAUSSE. REJOUISSANCE. A re- 


markably brilliant Galop. Price 4s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


‘PoOLYDORE DE VOS. NORMA. Grande Fantaisie. 


Price 5s. Asnpown & Parry, 18, Hanover Square, 


UGUSTE ERGMANN. REMINISCENCES 


D’OBERON, An effective yen on subjects from Weber’s Opera. Price 3s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


D KRUG. FLEURETTES OPERATIQUES. 
e Six Easy Pieces on Conte Airs. Each 2s 
No. 1. Lucia di Lammermoor, No. 4. Barbiere di Seviglia, * 
2. La Favorita, » 5. Martha. 
» 3 Robert le Diable. », 6. Freischiitz. 
AsHDown & Panny, 18 Hanover Square. 


Tj) LISZT. SOIREES DE VIENNE. Nine Caprices 
A ¢@ on Valses of Franz Schubert. Price 3s. to 5s. each. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ICARDO LINTER. THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


Price 3s. Asuvown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ICARDO LINTER. NELLY GRAY. Price 3s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
18 HANOVER SQUARE, 
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Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published, price 2ls., 
4 


. 


T WELVE SONGS, by 
in one book. 
London: Duncan Davison and Ca,, 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s. Gd. 


THOUSAND MILES 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 


“ O "ER 
Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
“QW OLITUDE.” Composed by Frank Mort. 


Music by KIRKE WHITE. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





NY SEA.” 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
HE SUN 








Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
* T HE PARTING.” Composed by Frank Mort. 


Poetry by DESMOND RYAN. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


e AIDEN MINE, UNDER THE VINE.” 
Composed by FRANK MRT. 
Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, price 2s. fd., n 
“MMHE BLUE WAVES ARE SLEEPING.” 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by Mrs. ROGERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co.. 244 Regent Street, W. 
e ‘i H E 2p WF," 
Compused by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by LONGFELLOW. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., s 
. ARY THE SEMPSTRESS. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by JOHN OXENFORD. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d.. 
U E bs D 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
wii 


OPE 








"B? ae 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 

Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., ; 
“MINES VER’ MIN E!” 
: Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by ANON. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Frank Mort, | 





FROM THEE.” 


Just Published, price 2s. 


‘“TNRESH AS A ROSE.” Poetry by Jessica Ranxty, 
Music by M. W. Batre. 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at Mad, Laura Baxrer’s, and Mad. Ssinton-DotBy’s Con. 
certs, St. James's Hail, and enthusiastically encored. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s, 6d., 
N D OVE 


NGLA R 


Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ALL.” 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
EW SONG, by A. REICHARDT, 


“THE GOLDEN STARS” (Die Golden Sterne—von Heine), j 





Composed.and respectfully dedicated ta 
MISS JANET DIXON 
¥ 


B 
ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
The Englist version by CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esq. 
London : Duucan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


. 





Just Published, price 2s., 
EW SONG by FRANK DOUGLAS,” 
“THE SONGS OF HAPPIER DAYS,” 
Written and composed by FRANK DOUGLAS, 
London : Duncan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 


N 





Just Published, price 2s., 


os A VE MARIA.” usic by F. von Frotow. 
No. lof OFFERTORIES, 
Adapted and sung at the Royal Sardinian Chapel, by EMILY GRESHAM, 
London: Duncan \ 


avison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
NEW PIANOFORIE MUSIC 
PUBLISHED BY ’ 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


‘* Ta Circagsienne,” (Auber) ise + ccc ‘eo ceo. ene 
* La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in two 
books, solos each —s axe ove eee 





uw? 


Ascher’s 
Calicott’s 


Ditto ditto ag Duets, co. o0e ove ove 
Roeckell’s ‘* Khapsodie Hongroise,”’ (Op. 47) 
Lindie.dt’s (Carl) ** La Belle Marie’ 2. ase cee ae 
Do. ** L'Ondée de Roses ( Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’s (J. T.) ‘* Garivaldi’s Hymn” ee eters 
Berger’s (F.) “ Attendez-moi” eco; 068, 000 
Brissac’s “* Un Ballo in Maschera (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87 
Ritter’s * Véloce,’’ Impromptu, (Op. 24) eee ove 
Duto “ Le Chant du Braconnier ” ecg. 000 
Le Carpeutier’s * La Circassienne”’ fantaisie ove 


UBER’S NEW OPERA, LA CIRCASSIENNE, the 
- Overture for Pianoforte 4s.; also all the principal Songs and Duets, with 
English words only, 
Arrangements for Pianoforte by W. H. Catucotr, Ascuer, &c. &c, 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, 


SHREW WWHOWKWaUW 
cecoacoceso ca 








Just published, price 3s. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONG, 
“ THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
(Poetry by TENNYSON.) 
Composed expressly for Madame Sainton-Dolby by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 
“ Who does not know the Poet Laureate’s exquisite lines, beginning : 
* Tears. idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes,’ &c. 
That M. Blumenthal, though a Dutchman, loves the aap! | of Tennyson, may be 
gathered from the true sympathetic manner in which he has set bis beautiful verses to 
music. The popularity of this little song is already attested,”"—Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 1s. 


HE BABY’S SONG, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Howarp Grioven. 
Played by Miss ALice MANGOLD at the ‘‘omposer’s Concert, St. James’s Hall. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co , 244 Regent Street, 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 
IS T H E 


a T H A T 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Poetry by CHARLES MACKAY, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


vA TP 





A CIRCASSIENNE POLKA (Henrion), 3s. La Cir- 
cassienne Valse (Strauss), 4s. La Circassienne Quadrilies (Strauss), Solo, 4s. ; 
Duet, 5s. Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles, 
Addison, Hollrer and‘ Lucas, 210 Regent Street, 





LBAMatic COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed’ 
expressly for the Dramatic Féte at the Crystal Palace, by ALFRED M&LLON, 
Just published, price 4s 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ADAME DOLBY’S most popular SONGS: — 
BROKEN VOWS, composed by Francesco Bercer; and SLEEP 
DEAREST, SLEEP, composed by RANDEGGER. Price 2s. 6d. each. P 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, 


ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, composed by 

Francesco Bercer, and sung by Sims Reeves with immense success at the 

ees Concert at St. James’s Hall, and the principal London Concerts. Price 
2s. 6d. 





Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. Composed 
by J_L Hatton, and sung with immense success by Mr. SANTLEY and Mr. 


Winn, &c. Price 2s. Gu. post-free 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 
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